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Gospel and sweet ee soul music fuel this 
extraordinary, high-octane band from Alabama. Their — 
fabulously charismatic frontman, Paul Janeway, : 
barrels along at only one speed: “100 mph,” he tells - 
our Colin Irwin. : 


Quebéc trio stretch their traditional boundaries with 
some really unconventional percussion instruments. 


Field hollers and chain gang chants, are transformed 
in striking, contemporary musical settings. 


These sisters continue to explore a veritable array of 
musical ideas, including the songs of Molly Drake. 


Cuban-Canadian gets intensely personal and 
acoustic on his riveting new recording. 
' 


much short-story writer as performer, his songs | 
sonate with gripping tales of small-town carnivals. } 
3 


& 
+ 


Nithout A Fiddler: The Story of 
g on Prince Edward Island. 


Gen MacLellan’s daughter covers his iconic hits} 
but | aves her own indisputable, loving mark. ‘i 


Ron Sexsmith 


2 excels at portraying post-modern Vancouver, ; A SS Aa 5 MIs G new album is a relaxed, subtle, wistful 
jalling any artistic form including Beamer 3 
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Rodney Crowell ¢ School of Song (Bardic 
Form, Mariel Buckley, Maddie Storvold 
and North of Here) * Shakey Graves ¢ 
Shovels & Rope ¢ Solo © St. Paul & The 
Broken Bones © Steve Dawson ° 
Sultans of String « ° Ten Strings and a 
Goat Skin ¢ Three Women and the 
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Editorial 


The editor loses his mojo and it takes a 
Newfoundland kitchen party to get it back. 


Long Player 

The Record That Changed My Life: Old 
Man Luedecke salutes Shawn Camp’s 
Live At The Station Inn. 


Charts 


The best-selling recordings in a variety of = em 
national stores, plus the most-played Les Grands Hurleurs 
albums on key Canadian radio stations. 


Swansongs 


Penguin Eggs pays tribute to James 
Cotton, Tony Davis, Lloyd Doyle, and 
Lonnie Brooks. 


A Quick Word... 


with Linda Tanaka, celebrating 40 years 
of the Vancouver Folk Music Festival. 


Introducing 


Daori Farrell, Dylan Menzie, The Wardens, 
Fergus O’Byrne, and Lula Lounge, 


Mitch Podolak 


The Penguin Eggs Interview: Roddy 
Campbell talks to the great folk impresario. 


Reviews 


Quinn Bachand’s Brishen, Blue Verdun: 
“Pretty impressive by anyone’s standards, 
| think you'll agree.” 


En francais 


Les Grands Hurleurs et Maz 


A Point of View Catherine MacLellan 


Steve Edge outlines the perils and 
challenges of running a busy folk club in a 
city with diminishing media interest. 


Reviews: Fru Skagerrak 


penguin eggs 


The Folk, Roots and World Music Magazine 
Issue No. 74, Summer, 2017 
Issn: 73060205 
PO Box 4009, South Edmonton, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, T6E 488 
Tel: (780) 433-8287 
Fax: (780) 437-4603 
www.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 


Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text is copyrighted and may not be 
reproduced without prior permission. 
However, reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take all posssible care to ensure that all 
content is truthful, we cannot be held liable 
if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair and 
ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, it has 
grown into a source of inspiration for such 
diverse artists as Bob Dylan, Warren Zevon 
and Kate Rusby. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. In 2012, however, he finally 
made an emotional comeback, performing 
at several events throughout the summer. 
His care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. It’s available 
through Topic Records. This magazine 
strives to reiterate its spirit. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through Canada 
Heritage and the Canada Periodical Fund 
(CPF) distributed through the Canada 
Council for the Arts. 


Canada 
Conseil des arts Canada Council 
cid du Canada for the Arts 
Alberta 


CA Foundation 


for the Arts 
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s any blues aficionado will 
tell you, Muddy Waters’s 
mojo only worked occa- 


sionally. Waters, more than anyone, 
popularized in song this fascinating, 
mysterious word from African-Amer- 
ican folklore. At its most elemental, 

it means a magic charm. And I’ve 
always found that extraordinary 
alchemy in music. Until late last 
summer, that is, wnen—for no logical 
reason—it all but disappeared. | fell 
into a strange, cynical funk. Almost 
everything and everyone | listened to 
sounded old hat. | didn’t want to go to 
gigs. | walked around the house in si- 
lence. Oh, woe is me. “Oh, how noble 
his mind used to be, and how lost he 
is now!” You get the general drift. 

A music magazine editor without his 
mojo is like a worm without an apple. 
No core values. 100 Mile House’s 
Hiraeth saw out Christmas. Derroll 
Adams’s Feelin’ Fine got me through 
a big birthday. 

And then on Easter weekend, our 
extended family was kindly invited to 
an aunt’s house for dinner. The house 
was packed to the proverbial rafters 
with her fellow Newfoundlanders 
and the craic, as their lrish ancestors 
would tell you, was mighty. I’ve lived 
in Canada for 40-odd years and have 
never attended what’s referred to on 


UNIVERSITY Liaten lantic coast as a “kitchen party”. 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Well, now | have. 

With the plates cleared and the tea 
poured, out came 12 and six-string 
acoustic guitars. There was even the 
mythical homemade Newfoundland 
percussion instrument known as a 
stupid stick, within easy reach of 
anyone with a beating heart. 

Adults, teenagers, children, all had 
a song to sing: Whisky In The Jar, 
The Wild Rover, Mari-Mac, Ralph 
McTell’s Streets of London. Stan Rog- 
ers’s The Idiot, Old Crow Medicine 
Show’s Wagon Wheel... And those 
who didn’t know all the words quickly 
looked them up on their cell phones. 
Now there’s a refreshing modern twist 
to furthering the tradition. 

All this delightful playing and singing 
brought me back to my childhood 
when my father and my uncles played 
their accordions and mouth organs as 
my aunts and us kids danced to our 
Scottish songs and tunes around my 
grandmother’s good room, which was 
only opened for such occasions. But 
here again, halfway around the world, 
that same warmth and kindred spirit 
soared around this prairie kitchen. 
Nostalgia, they say, ain’t what it used 
to be but here was the essence of the 
folk music I’ve cherished all my life— 
great, emotional, tragic, humorous 
songs sung with uplifting enthusiasm 
and unbridled joy for no other reason 
than the sheer pleasure and pride of 
performance. No egos. No fanfare. 
No pretentious posturing. And for 
the simplest of rewards, too—a pat 
on the back and a knowing nod and 
smile for a song well sung. Beautiful. 

All told, it was a wonderful, strange- 
ly emotional night for me. But as | 
drove home, | swore if we were ever 
asked back again I’d dig out the 
words to my old party piece, Stan 
Rogers’s The Jeannie C. And we'll 
laugh and sing like fools. 

Magic? 

Mojo? 

Oh, yes, indeed. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


The Record That Changed My Life 


Old Man Luedecke 


Celebrated songwriter and 
clawhammer banjo maven Old 
Man Luedecke salutes Shawn 
Camp’s Live At The Station Inn. 


o 


T bought Shawn Camp Live at the 


Station Inn on iTunes without thought 
_or remorse. I was sitting at a friend’s 
kitchen table in Central Wisconsin. We had 
been jamming a tune I hadn’t heard, Mag- 
nolia Wind, and she put the album on that it 
came from. End of jam session; song after 
song rolled over me. I bought it right away 
and it has been the steadiest album on my 
phone ever since. 

Magnolia Wind was co-written and 
performed on the record by Shawn Camp 
and the great Guy Clark and, in a way, this 
album is an important link between the 
type of living bluegrass you can hear at 
the Station Inn and the world of the singer/ 
songwriter. It’s a perfect American folk 
record. Great—if lively and loose—playing 
with wonderful songs. I listen to this and I 
want to learn all the songs and all the licks. 
Actually, I’ve learned several. This is a 
great, understated banner for the Real. 

I don’t know enough about the album to 
offer a critical appraisal. I never got the 
liner notes and don’t know all the players. 
However, Shawn Camp is an amazing sing- 


er and musician who plays his songs (that 
you may know from more famous cover 
versions by Del McCoury and even Guy) 
with incredible phrasing and warm-heart- 
ed, bad-assed singing. You may know his 
work with the Earls of Leicester, which has 
brought such glee and new life to the Flatt 
and Scruggs tunes vocally. 

Live at the Station Inn, like records that 
really move you, overwhelmed me at first 
with its totality. “There are so many good 
songs,” I thought. It’s a feast and it was only 
after many plays that I decided what I didn’t 
need as much of and what I needed more of. 
And like most things I’ve loved since I was 
a kid, you sort of make up stories about it as 
you are engaging with it. 

The album starts with a beautiful instru- 
mental air played by Stuart Duncan on the 
theme of the first song, Travelling Tear 
Drop Blues, and when the banjo enters a 
minute or two later into the song I find a 
kind of bliss. It seems so easy to make such 
good music. The narrative is a sprawling 
sort of travelling desert epic where the love 
interest doesn’t show up for a few min- 
utes, and it works. Shawn Camp has really 
interesting melodic moves in his tunes 
and he uses them frequently and in ways I 
would like to steal half as well. 


SHAWN CAMP 
LIVE AT THE STATION INN 


SHAWN CAMP 


LIVE AT THE STATION INN 
—— . 


They left all the good bits in on this 
recording, and there is little clean about 
this, and some of the faults are interesting 
because the level of playing is so high it 
sounds like a night at the Station Inn you’d 
give your arm for. There’s some mandolin 
tuning that goes on in the middle of a solo 
that doesn’t ever detract and there’s a mo- 
ment of high drama in the bluegrass ripper 
Redbird where the banjo is playing the end 
of the song and he breaks a string. The first 
time you hear it you are surprised but then it 
adds a level of tension you wouldn’t expect 
when you listen repeatedly. They could 
have used a different take, but the band was 
smoking until they stopped. If it’s right, it’s 
right? I think so. 

A little while back I got to open for the 
great Tim O’Brien (another seminal artist in 
this world) at the Station Inn and I wanted 
to buy a stack of these CDs as maybe the 
best souvenir I could get from Nashville. 
They didn’t have any, but know this: when 
I slipped this album on at dinner time when 
Tim and I were working at my house in 
Nova Scotia making Domestic Eccentric, he 
perked up and sent Shawn a message right 
away (they were both in the Earls at the 
time). You should probably hear this record; 
it has changed my life. 


SHAWN CAMP 


LIVE AT THE STATION INN 


SHAWN CAMP 


LIVE AT THE STATION INN 
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SONGWRITING 
August 1 - 4 


OH SUSANNA 
DON KERR & 
PAUL LINKLATER 


stingray radio 


1. Kayla Luky 
Back To Dirt (Independent) 
Pde The Bombadils 
New Shoes (Borealis) 
3. Donovan Woods 
They Are Going Away ¢ Fontana North) 
4. Claire Lynch 
North by South (Compass) 
5. Abigail Lapell 
Hide Nor Hair (Coax Records) 
6. Tomato Tomato 
| go where you go (Porch Light Studios) 
7. Cassie & Maggie MacDonald 
The Willow Collection (Independent) 
8. 190 Mile House 
Hiraeth (Independent) 
9. Blackie And The Rodeo Kings 
Kings & Kings (File Under Music) 
10. Jenny Whiteley 


The Original Jenny Whiteley (Biack Hen Music) 


The 


2d folk and roots discs played nationally by 
throughout February, March and April 2017. 


Amelia Curran 
Watershed (six Shooter) 


We Win Some, We Lose Some (Independent) 


2. Laverne Squires 
A Tribute (Independent) 
3. The Once 
4. Rum Ragged 
Rum Ragged (Independent) 
5. Rose Cousins 


Natural Conclusion (Outside Music) 


Based on album s 
Freds Rec 


es for February, March and April 2017, at 
‘ds, 198 Duckworth Street, St. John’s, NL, 1C 1G5 


catherine 
maclellan’s top 10 


&: 
e MacLellan 


Andy Irvine & Paul Brady 
Andy Irvine & Paul Brady (Muttigan) 


Bill Withers 
Just As | Am (Sussex) 


Devon Sproule & Mike O’Neill 
Colours (rin Angel) 


Gillian Welch 
The Harrow & The Harvest (Acony) 


J.J. Cale 
Naturally (Shelter) 


John Hiatt 
Crossing Muddy Waters (Vanguard) 


Joni Mitchell 
Hejira (Asylum) 


Julie Doiron 
Julie Doiron and the Wooden Stars (Tree) 


Neil Young 
Comes A Time (Reprise) 


Old Man Luedecke 
Tender is the Night (True North) 


Catherine MacLellan’s new recording is, If It’s Alright With You: The Songs of 
Gene MacLellan. Our feature on Catherine runs on page 36. 


blackbyrd 


Rodney Crowell 
Close Ties (New West) 


a Father John Misty 
Pure Comedy (Sub Pop) 
3. Tedeschi Trucks Band 
Live from the Fox Oakland (Fantasy) 
4. Tinariwen 
Elwan (ANTI) 
5. Leeroy Stagger 


Love Versus (True North) 


6. Ryan Adams 
Prisoner (Blue Note) 


U- The Harpoonist & The Axe Murderer 
Apocalipstick (Independent) 


8. Eric Bibb 
Migration Blues (Stony Plain) 


9. Rhiannon Giddens 
Freedom Highway (Nonesuch) 


10. Future Islands 
The Far Field 4p) 


Based on album sales for Feb., March and April, 2017, at Blackbyrd Myoozik, 
10442-82 Ave., Edmonton, AB, T6E 2A2 and at 1126-17 Ave., SW, Calgary, AB, T2T 0B4 


1. Tinariwen 
Elwan (ANTI) 
2: Thievery Corporation 
Temple of | & | (si) 
3. Dalava 
The Book of Transfigurations (songlines) 
4. Rhiannon Giddens 
Freedom Highway (Nonesuch) 
ai Frightnrs 
Nothing More To Say (Dualtone) 
6. Orchestra Baobab 
Tribute to Ndiouga Dieng (World Circuit) 
The Marin Patenaude and the Follow Through 
Marin Patenaude and the Follow Through (Independent) 
8. Leonard Cohen 
You Want it Darker (Cotumbia) 
9. Jaimeo Brown Transcendence 
Work Songs (Motema) 
10. Nina Simone 


Nina Sings The Blues «cay 


Based on album sales for February, March and April 17, at Highlife 
Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


10 years ago 


1. Lucinda Williams 
West (Lost Highway) 
2. Neil Young 
Live At Massey Hall (Warners) 
$} Ry Cooder 
Buddy The Cat (Warners) 
4. Tinariwen 
Aman Iman (Outside) 
Oo: Mavis Staples 
We'll Never Turn Back (Epitan) 
6. Vieux Farka Toure 
Vieux Farka Toure (World Village) 
The Les Charboniers de L’Enfer 
Ala Grace de Dieu (Independent) 
8. Andy Palacio 
Watina (Cumbancha) 
9. Patty Griffin 
Children Running Through (aro) 
10. Bebel Gilberto 


Momento (six Degrees) 


Based on album charts from Penguin Eggs issue No. 34, 


published in the summer of 2007. 


Valerie Juner 


backstreet 


1. Bill and Joel Plaskett 
Solidarity (Pheromone) 
2. Rose Cousins 
Natural Conclusion (Outside Music) 
3. Bonnett House 
Songs From Bonnett House (independent) 
4. Lisa LeBlanc 
Why You Wanna Leave, Runaway Queen? (BonSound) 
(3. Jessica Rhaye 
Song In Me (Jessica Rhaye Music) 
6. Dylan Menzie 
Adolescent Nature (Furrow Creative) 
7. Tomato Tomato 
| go where you go (Porch Light Studios) 
8. Clouds Become Oceans 
Paths (Anicent Temple Recordings) 
9. Valerie June 
The Order Of Time Concord) 
10. Mike Biggar 


Based on album sales for February, March and April, 2017, at Back- 


Go All In (Busted Flat Records) 


street Records, at their Saint John and Fredricton, NB, stores. 


soundscapes 


1. Bob Dylan 

Triplicate (Columbia) 
2. Valerie June 

The Order Of Time (Concord) 
$}- Sadies 

Northern Passages (Acorn) 
4. Leonard Cohen 

You Want it Darker (Columbia) 
5. Bill and Joel Plaskett 


Solidarity (Pheromone) 


Tift Merritt 
Stitch Of The World (Anti) 


Gillian Welch 
Boots No. 1: The Official Revival Bootleg (Acorn) 


Hurray For The Riff Raff 
The Navigator (aro) 


Ron Sexsmith 
The Last Rider (Warners) 


Tinariwen 
Elwan (ANTI) 


Based on album sales for February, March and April, 2017, 
at Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 


ckua radio 


ie The Harpoonist & The Axe Murderer 
Apocalipstick (Independent) 
2. Leeroy Stagger 
Love Versus (True North) 
of Hurray For The Riff Raff 
The Navigator (aro) 
4. Stephen Fearing 
Every Soul’s A Sailor (Independent) 
5. Rhiannon Giddens 
Freedom Highway (Nonesuch) 
c Valerie June 
The Order Of Time (Concord) 
7. Tinariwen 
Elwan (ANTI) 
8. Scott Cook 
Further Down The Line (independent) 
9. Amelia Curran 
Watershed (six Shooter) 
10. Laura Marling 
Semper Femina (More Alarming) 
11. Carmen Braden 
Raven (Centrediscs ) 
12. Aimee Mann 
Mental Illness (Independent) 
13. Steph Cameron 
Daybreak Over Jackson Street (Pheromone) 
14. Jeb Loy Nichols 
Country Hustle (city Country City) 
15. The Waifs 
Ironbark (Compass) 
16. Nikki Lane 
Highway Queen (New West) 
17. Eric Bibb 
Migration Blues (Stony Plain) 
18. Hite 
Light OFA Strange Day (Six Degrees) 
19. Jayme Stone 
Jayme Stone’s Folk Life (Borealis) 
20. Omar Sosa & Seckou Keita 


Transparent Water (oT) 


The most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA radio - 
www.ckua.org - throughout February, March and April, 2017. 


Omar Sosa 
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James 


iterally taught to play the harmonica 
at the feet of the legendary master 
Snoee’ Sonny Boy Williamson IT, James 
Cotton proceeded to help define post-Second 


World War electric blues performing alongside 
such genre giants as Howlin’ Wolf and Muddy 
Waters. 

Precious few musicians can boast such a sto- 
ried and colourful life as Cotton. Mr Superharp, 
to his friends, began his recording career at 
Sam Phillips’s mythical label, Sun Records, in 
Memphis. There he contributed to Ike Turner’s 
Rocket 88—a song arguably the prototype for 
rock’n’roll. In all, the Grammy Award-winner 
recorded nearly 30 solo albums in a 60-year 
career that played a significant role in bringing 
the blues to white audiences, touring with the 
likes of Janis Joplin, The Grateful Dead, Steve 
Miller, Boz Scaggs, and Led Zeppelin. James 
Cotton died on March 16, 2017, of pneumonia 
at St. David’s Medical Center in Austin, TX. 
He was 81. 

One of the last great blues musicians from 
the Mississippi Delta, Cotton was born the 
youngest of nine children on the Bonnie Blue 
Plantation, roughly six miles (10 km) south of 
Tunica, MS, on July 1, 1935. His sharecrop- 
ping parents, Hattie and Mose Cotton, were 
religious people and not exactly enamoured of 
the blues. Still, Hattie played the harmonica— 
the only instrument the family could afford — 
and she proved James’s earliest inspiration. The 
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Cotton 


somewhat mysterious Sonny Boy Williamson 
II (a.k.a. Aleck Rice Miller)—one of the most 
influential harp players in blues history — 
would, however, become Cotton’s mentor. 

In 1941, Williamson and Robert Lockwood 
were hired by radio station KFFA in Helena, 
AR, for the King Biscuit Hour —the first blues 
show on American airwaves. The station broad- 
cast throughout the Delta. Cotton listened in on 
his sister’s radio. “I learned to play the things 
that I heard him play,” Cotton told me during 
an interview for a Penguin Eggs cover story 
in 2013 (No. 59). By the time he turned nine, 
he had lost both parents and moved in with 
his uncle, Wiley Green. Green recognized the 
boy’s talents and introduced him to Williamson 
and then convinced the future legend to let 
Cotton stay with him. “He was trouble but I got 
on with him good.” 

At 15, Cotton moved to West Memphis, 

AR, just across the Mississippi River from 
Memphis, TN, where he frequently hung out 
around fabled Beale Street. There he heard the 
likes of B.B. King and Rufus Thomas busk for 
change. Cotton formed The Rhythm Playmates 
and quickly established himself around town as 
a quality musician. KWEM hired him briefly. 
Howlin’ Wolf had a show there, too. Wolf liked 
what he heard and hired Cotton to play on 

his first few singles recorded at Sun Studios. 
Cotton made his solo debut recording for Sam 
Phillips in April 1954, cutting My Baby and 


Straighten Up Baby. Incidentally, Cotton also 
helped Ike Turner write part of Rocket S8—a 
No. 1 R&B hit for Jackie Benson in 1951. 
Neither Turner nor Cotton received a cent or 
credit for the song. 

Despite his association with Wolf and Turner, 
Cotton still drove a dump truck to pay his bills. 
That all changed when Muddy Waters turned 
up at one of Cotton’s gigs in West Memphis in 
1954. Junior Wells had just left Waters’s band 
and he asked Cotton to replace him. 

“He walked over to me and said, ‘I’m Muddy 
Waters.’ I said, ‘I’m Jesus Christ.’ I didn’t 
believe him. He had such humility.” 

While Cotton played harmonica for Waters 
live, he still used Little Walter Jacobs for many 
of his celebrated Chess recordings. In 1960, 
however, Muddy Waters played the Newport 
Folk Festival and was recorded live there. And 
it was Cotton’s arrangements and playing on 
I Got My Mojo Working that gave Waters his 
biggest hit. A year later, Cotton was shot five 
times at a bus stop by an unknown assailant. 
He made a remarkable recovery. 

With encouragement from young, emerging 
blues hipsters such as Paul Butterfield and 
Elvin Bishop, Cotton was one of the first tradi- 
tional blues musicians to perform on Chicago’s 
predominantly white North Side. Butterfield 
introduced Cotton to Albert Grossman, who 
managed the likes of Bob Dylan, The Band, 
and Janis Joplin. Grossman had Cotton open 
for Joplin. “She was a great lady, a fine singer.” 

His full-throttle performances would see him 
tour with many of rock’s heavyweights: The 
Rolling Stones, Led Zeppelin, The Grateful 
Dead. Such exposure stood Cotton in good 
stead as he maintained his popularity as interest 
in the blues waned in the early ’80s. Indeed, 
Cotton rejoined his old boss Muddy Waters for 
a series of albums produced by Johnny Winter, 
starting with Hard Again in 1977, which re- 
stored flagging interest in Waters’s career. 

James Cotton: Cut You Loose, his debut solo 
LP, came out on the Verve label in 1966. He 
then recorded for such prestigious labels as 
Alligator, Vanguard, Telarc, Buddha, Blind 
Pig, and Antone’s and received four Grammy 
nominations, earning the Best Traditional Blues 
Album Award for Deep In The Blues (1996), 
backed by Joe Louis Walker and Charlie 
Haden—an amazing achievement considering 
he developed throat cancer two years earlier. 
While treatment left his voice ravaged and with 
no real ability to sing, he continued to blow his 
harp with trademark intensity until near the end. 

James Cotton was inducted into the Blues 
Hall of Fame in 2006. 

— Roddy Campbell 


Tony Davis 
see his Pioneer 
Born 1930 

t almost two meters in height, Tony 

Davis, who died on Feb. 10, 2017, 

aged 86, was the towering figure 
fronting The Spinners, the pivotal Liverpudlian 
folk group. (He refuted ‘leader’ in such a 
democratic outfit.) They were one of the most 
important folk groups of the early days of the 
British folk club scene. 

Antony John Davis was born in Blackburn, 
Lancashire, on Aug. 24, 1930, moving to Mer- 
seyside at age three. Skiffle and jazz framed his 
love of folk music. The group’s early story was 
told in biographer David Stuckey’s The Spin- 
ners — Fried Bread and Brandy-O! (Robson, 
1983) (“printed in Hungary”’). On Merseyside, 
Davis founded the Gin Mill skiffle group with 
his wife, Beryl, and Mick Groves. One thing 
led to another. 

Although they began life and recorded their 
debut EP, Songs Spun In Liverpool (Topic, 
1961) as the Liverpool Spinners, they dropped 
Liverpool by the time of their first LP, recorded 
by Peter Kennedy, called Quayside Songs Old 
and New (HMV, 1962). However, it likewise 
included Jacqui McDonald (later of Jacqui & 
Bridie) in the early quintet lineup, completed 
by Davis, Groves, Cliff Hall, and the sole 
Scouser Hughie Jones. 

Often their importance was cattily sidelined, 
despite their commercial concert, television, 
and recording success; the incontestable signifi- 
cance of their folk club (when there were fewer 
than 10 in the entire country); The Spinners’ 
early folk magazine Spin (to which the likes 
of folklorist Bert Lloyd contributed); and their 
multicultural lineup in colour-bar Britain. 

It was far easier to poke fun at their colour 
co-ordination, such as their matching apri- 
cot-colour apparel. As Pete Seeger concluded 
in his foreword to Stuckey’s biography, “...No 
paper or print could ever capture that quality of 


sound...”. 
— Ken Hunt 


Lloyd Doyle 


Lloyd Doyle 


Music PE! Founder 
Born 1948 
f¥ usic PEI lost a dear friend and 
/ § co-founder of the organization 
. VY & April 20, 2017. Lloyd Doyle was 
instrumental in the creation of Music PEI and 


the architect of the funding program and many 
of the early initiatives were created as a result 
of his hard work and dedication. 

Lloyd began Sandbar Music, a small indie 
label and artist management company in the 
early 2000s. Until his retirement a couple of 
years ago, he worked tirelessly to help musi- 
cians realize their dreams and get their music 
out to the world. He managed or helped guide 
the careers of many P.EI. artists such as Cath- 
erine MacLellan, Meaghan Blanchard, Katie 
McGarry, Dennis Ellsworth, Pat Deighan, John 
Connolly and so many more. 

Lloyd’s coffee shop or living room chats 
could be inspirational but also honest and re- 
alistic. One of his favourite sayings was, “You 
can be the most talented person in the world, 
but it’s the six inches between the ears that 
counts.” And he was speaking mostly about 
focus, determination, commitment, and being 
realistic. 

Lloyd had stints in radio, as a promoter 
among others, but his real passion was dis- 
covering new talent and helping in any way 
he could for those artists to succeed. When he 
saw a need for a music industry association on 
Prince Edward Island, he stepped in and helped 
to create the programs, business plan and draft- 
ed many proposals. It took a couple of years 
but was ultimately successful and we are all 
grateful for the dedication and passion. Lloyd 
will be missed by many, but especially his fam- 
ily, who were at the centre of his universe. 

— Bob Oakie 


Lonnie Brooks 


Voodoo Bluesman 
Born 1933 
celebrated cover of Robert Johnson’s 


/ ‘\ Sweet Home Chicago sealed Lonnie 
ABrooks’s reputation as a masterful 
showman. And while the charismatic Brooks 
spent most of his life in the Windy City, it was 
his formative years performing in Texas and 
Louisiana with the likes of zydeco kingpin 
Clifton Chenier and soul icon Sam Cooke that 
laid the foundation for his unique approach 

to the blues. As his label, Alligator Records, 
noted, Brooks, “combined Chicago blues, 
rock’n’roll, Memphis soul, swampy Louisiana 
grooves and country twang into a style that his 
fellow musicians called ‘voodoo blues’.” He 
died April 1, 2017, in Chicago. He was 83. 

Born Lee Baker, Jr. in Dubuisson, LA, his ca- 
reer began in Port Arthur, TX, in the mid-1950s 
recording under the name Guitar Junior. He 
scored a string of regional hit singles, including 
Family Rules and The Crawl (later covered by 
The Fabulous Thunderbirds). Encouraged by 
Sam Cooke, Baker moved to Chicago in 1959 
and adopted the name Lonnie Brooks as the 
city already had one Guitar Junior. 

While Brooks performed and recorded with 
the likes of Jimmy Reed, he made Broke an’ 
Hungry —the first of his 11 albums—in 1969. 
Brooks recorded four songs for Alligator 
Records’ Grammy-nominated Living Chicago 
Blues anthology in 1978. This led to a long 
and successful contract with the label. And 
his scorching 1980 live performance of Sweet 
Home Chicago on the Blues Deluxe LP earned 
a second Grammy nomination. 

Brooks made an appearance in the film Blues 
Brothers 2000, co-authored the book Blues for 
Dummies, and was inducted into the Blues Hall 
of Fame in 2010. 

— Roddy Campbell 


Lonnie Brooks 
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EDTA S. GKLER > BERYICE 


inda Tanaka has spent the past 10 

years as the artistic director of the 

Vancouver Folk Music Festival, 
which celebrates its 40th anniversary in July. 
During her tenure, she has brought a once-elu- 
sive financial stability to the annual three-day 
event. Despite Vancouver’s outrageously high 
cost of living and seriously competitive enter- 
tainment market, the festival has thrived due 
to Tanaka’s adventurous booking policies that 
include more world music and political voices 
than other similar folk galas. 

Questions by Roddy Campbell. 


Have you planned anything special for the 
40th anniversary? 


We’ ve got a special project that I’m working 
on with Winnipeg, Calgary, Canmore, and 
Regina folk festivals. It’s a Canadian song- 
book. We’ ve assembled a bunch of songs from 
Canadian artists —Joni Mitchell, Neil Young, 
The McGarrigles, Stan Rogers, Stompin’ Tom, 
Buffy Sainte-Marie, some First Nations songs, 
Francophone songs—and we have a bunch of 
different performers doing them. Some of these 
artists will be travelling to all of the festivals 
and others will be just doing ours. Winnipeg is 
doing their’s within the festival and the other 
four are doing an additional [Thursday] night 
and it'll be a free event. 


What have been the challenges for you 
working for the festival? 


[Laughs] Vancouver is an A concert market, 
which makes it difficult. It’s very competitive 
here. It makes it more expensive for me to buy 
talent than other festivals. 


There was a financial crisis when you took 
over; has that eased any? 


Yes, it has eased. But we still have hard times 
as this city is so expensive and our infrastruc- 
ture is very costly. One of the really high costs 
is bringing power onto the site. We’re working 
to get a power kiosk on site for 2018. So some 
of these costs have been higher because there is 
no infrastructure in that park at all. 


What have been the highlights for you to 
date? 


It’s usually an obscure artist I’ve worked 
very hard to bring in from some faraway 
country that has taken a lot of effort to get 
them to Vancouver. Those have been some of 
my highlights. I worked with a group from 


Linda Tanaka 


Colombia one year. Los Alegres de Ambulan- 
cias, whom I first saw in Cartagena. It feels 
rewarding when bringing them or some of the 
other more obscure groups who have so many 
obstacles and financial difficulties to overcome 
to make it to the festival. Some of the air fares 
cut into their fees and they are so thankful and 
appreciative to be playing for everyone. Last 
year, it was the same with Betsayda Machado y 
La Parranda El Clavo from Venezuela and there 
are lots of those groups who have performed at 
the festival over the years. They have so much 
to teach us all. 


What difference do you think you’ve made 
to the festival? 


When I came we just had one night-time 
stage running and now I run three on Saturday 
and Sunday. On Friday, I run two but this year 
I'll probably run three. So maybe I’ve given 
people more choices and variety. 


What would you like to achieve with this 
festival? 


When I came I wanted to bring some infra- 
structure into the park. If we get the power next 
year that will be great. I don’t have any huge 
goals. I just want people to come and enjoy the 
music. I want the festival to run smoothly each 
year and I want to introduce our audiences to 
lots of new music. I want them to have a good 
time. I’m happy bringing people together each 
year. 


What is the essence of this folk festival? 


The music. The performers. Our volunteers. 
Our audience, too. There are people who have 
come for the last 40 years. There’s a couple of 
people that have volunteered for 40 years. It’s 
that sense of community onsite. I think that’s 
the main thing, all these elements coming 
together: the music, the volunteers, and our 
audience. 


It seems Vancouver has more of a political 
edge than other festivals. Would you agree 
with that? 


I think so. That’s what people want. That’s 
what a lot of people are looking for. We get 
a lot of people coming up from Seattle and 
Portland. That is definitely what they are 
looking for—people with stories, like [Austra- 
lia’s] Archie Roach, the hardships they’ ve gone 
through in their life makes for more interesting 


workshops. 
Who are you looking forward to this year? 


Ramy Essam from Egypt. He was the voice 
of Cairo’s Tahrir Square during the Arab 
uprising [2011]. I tried to bring him in a couple 
of times. The first time he stayed in Egypt. 

He didn’t want to leave the people. And the 
second time he had problems with his health. 
He’s coming this year and I’ve put him in a 
workshop with Billy Bragg. They are going to 
be doing an album after. 
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Introducing 


Daoiri Farrell 


Wr, aoiri Farrell is flying high these days and loving it—but he’s glad to be back on home soil in 

. }) Dublin. When reached there, the trad-based singer and bouzouki player is recovering from jetting 
AS * to Australia and back, hard on the heels of a trip to London’s Albert Hall, where he took two presti- 
gious BBC Radio 2 Folk Awards. Soon he’ll be touring Ireland, before a hectic summer on the festival circuit, 
performing in Canada, Belgium, Denmark, Portugal, and all around the U.K. 

The folk scene is abuzz over True Born Irishman, Farrell’s second album, released in October. Its critical 
acclaim, and the high quality of Farrell’s musicianship, is the fruit of many years of hard, dedicated work — 
and a deep love of Ireland’s extraordinary heritage of songs and writers. 

“T started out as a boy playing the bodhran, then got into the guitar. I stopped when I began serving my 
time as an electrician, but I was always wondering what it would have been like if I’d played Irish music, so 
I began doing that—on mandolin at first, then I progressed onto banjo, playing at sessions. A couple of years 
passed by, and I decided to go and study music—first in Dublin, then in Dundalk, and then at the University 
of Limerick. Soon I had no thoughts about being an electrician.” 

As a singer, Farrell is steeped in both the unaccompanied Irish traditional sean-nos style, and the related 
accompanied, contemporary style of the likes of Andy Irvine, Paul Brady, and above all Christy Moore, an 
early and enduring inspiration. He was a regular at Dublin’s famed Goilin Singers Club, and became known 
in particular for his finely nuanced delivery of the fabulous sporting ballad The Creggan White Hare, which 
appeared on his 2009 debut The First Turn. 

It took seven more years of studying —honing his craft both as writer and performer, and deepening his 
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understanding of the tradition and its singers —before Farrell felt ready to go into the studio again, to record 
Free Born Irishman. 

His inspired rendition of the 200-year-old transportation ballad Van Dieman’s Land gained the BBC gong 
for Best Traditional Song. With his clear, 
penetrating, and beautifully modulated voice, 
Farrell brings out all the sombre hues of the 
story of three poachers sentenced to 14 years 
of slave labour in Tasmania, imbuing the 
words with drama and emotion without in 
any sense forcing them. 

“It’s a fantastic song, up with The Creggan 
White Hare for me. I try to sing it every 
day if I can. I like to have a great variety of 
songs. What they have in common is that 
when I sing them I close me eyes. I need to 
be able to see the story, and convince myself 
first. When a singer means every word — 
something that takes a couple of years of 
listening to really understand—then it’s an 
amazing experience. Everything comes into 
it: how you sing, what the song’s about, and 
whether you really believe in it. Singers like 
that command your attention, and keep it— 
and that is what I always want to achieve.” 

Once you hear Farrell sing, you’ll know 
that he has.actually come from the same 
source.” 

— By Tony Montague 
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Introducing 


Dylan Menzie 


(é G "ve never really considered myself a folk artist.” So says Dylan Menzie, who just happens to be a 
rising star in the Canadian indie folk scene. 


The 22-year-old singer does have a point, however. While his sophisticated melodies and 
thoughtful way with words are steeped in the folk tradition, his voice possesses an indie pop punch and he’s 
not afraid to wield an electric guitar or drop an F-bomb into the mix. 

“T like to be versatile and do a variety of things,” says Menzie, who grew up in the small Prince Edward 
Island town of Belle River. 

“Sometimes I'll do a solo show that’s just me and an acoustic guitar and maybe with a violin accompanist. 
And then I'll move onto the next show it will be a totally different game. More of a rock show. 

“I don’t want to be pigeonholed. I just want to play whatever I want to play and hopefully people like it. If 
they don’t, at least I’m having fun with it.” 

Menzie’s blend of rock, folk, and indie pop has been compared to The Lumineers, Ron Sexsmith, and 
fellow East Coast troubadour Joel Plaskett. But Menzie is no clone. Indeed, it seems like it’s only a matter of 
time before he’ll be headlining alongside them. 

Last year, Menzie released his sophomore album, Adolescent Nature. The record dropped at the same time 
he was announced as one of four finalists for CBC Radio’s annual Searchlight competition. 

Though he didn’t win (the prize went to Vancouver folk rockers The Long War), his song Kenya hit No. 1 
on the CBC Radio 2 singles chart and won him a SOCAN No. | Song Award. 

“There was a lot of CBC love, which was amazing,” Menzie says. 

“Things started picking up and we started touring more, playing bigger shows, and selling out places. I’m 
not sure if it had to do with Searchlight or being No. | on CBC Radio, but in some capacity it had to do with 
CBC. It’s helped for sure in anything we’ve done since. It’s been a nice change.” 

Adolescent Nature was recorded in the winter of 2015 at Echo Lake Studios near Halifax by producer Dan- 
iel Ledwell (Rich Aucoin, Justin Rutledge, Oh Pep!) 
Menzie was a fan of Ledwell’s wife, Jenn Grant, 
and got in touch with the producer and engineer 
to see if he’d be interested in working together. 

“We went in for one day and worked out a song, 
just to see if we could work together,” Menzie 
recalls. 

“That went over really well, so a couple of 
months later, | went back for a week or so and did 
the rest of the album. The studio is surrounded by 
trees on the edge of a lake, so it’s very relaxing 
and a great place to work. You’re not distracted.” 

Menzie was almost distracted out of a musical 
career before it even started. He says in high 
school he thought he would pursue something 
“more practical” such as math and sciences. 

“My parents were surprised when I told them 
that because all through my life people have said, 
‘You should be doing music’,” he explains. 

“But I soon realized that science wasn’t very 
fun compared to music. So I went back to music, 
and my parents were like, ‘Great, that’s what we 
thought you were going to do’.” 

Dylan Menzie performs at The Stan Rogers 
Folk Festival, The Edmonton Folk Music Festival 
and Salmon Arm Roots & Blues Festival. 

— By Lisa Wilton 
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The Wardens 


ik Wardens aren’t a country band. They say they’re more of a backcountry band—with some folk, roots, and 


a hint of bluegrass, especially when it comes to their tight vocal harmonies. 

Their third CD, Sleeping Buffalo, tells of their experiences as national park wardens and relays tales, some- 
times harrowing, of what happens when humanity and nature rub up close. The band is comprised of Scott Ward and 
Bradley Bischoff, both of whom play guitar, and Ray Schmidt on upright bass and mandolin. Other musicians, includ- 
ing Calvin Vollrath (fiddle), Jack Loree (Dobro), and Bob Remington (mandolin), join the trio to add a little depth and 
colour to the new recording. 

Driving through Banff National Park, some of us don’t get much farther into the wilderness than an easy hike a few 
kilometres up a marked trail, but The Wardens feel a deep connection to the land they’ ve patrolled on foot and horse- 
back over 60 combined years, and this is what they communicate through their music. 

“We pass on that reverence,” says Schmidt. “But the land is harsh and bad things happen sometimes, and people die 
sometimes.” 

Ward, who worked in Public Safety for 17 years, cited a warden’s duties including everything from attending to ava- 
lanches and downed helicopters to extracting squirrels from someone’s attic. Ward, by the way, was given the Gover- 
nor General’s Award for Exemplary Services as a peace officer in 2001. That’s what’s cool about The Wardens — their 
voices are authentic. 

Bischoff and Ward are both retired National Park Wardens while Schmidt still works for Parks Services. “Our boots 
are still dirty,” says Schmidt. Their latest release tells stories of park wardens past, present and future. 

“This music is in our blood. It’s Rocky Mountain music,” says Bischoff. 

The Ballad of Bill Neish, for example, tells the 1935 story of a Second World War sharpshooter and park warden 
taking down two men after they had murdered four RCMP officers. In Suicide Bridle, Bischoff recounts a near-death 
experience leaping into a backcountry mountain lake as he chased runaway horses. W7F (Warden of The Future), is 
a humorous look at the next generation of wardens with their cameras on trees, PhDs, iPhone apps, and 3D maps, all 
quite a departure from the tough, lone-cowboy wardens of old, patrolling the mountains on horseback. 

The song Sleeping Buffalo is a tribute to a new herd of plains bison, the first wild herd to roam Banff National Park in 
more than a century. When Canada’s first national park was formed in Banff in 1885, the buffalo had already disap- 
peared. In fact, 30 million buffalo were all but wiped out across North America from the 1860s to the early 1880s. 
Schmidt’s song gently awakens the beasts from their hundred-year sleep and welcomes them back to their home and 
natural habitat. 

The Wardens play about 50 shows per year and were recently nominated as BC Touring Council’s 2017 Touring Artist 


of the Year. Check them out at banffwardens.co. 
— By Jackie Bell 


Fergus O'Byrne 


=Jergus O’Byrne has been in the music business for 48 years. The veteran Irish musician and former 
= Ryan’s Fancy member is highly regarded for his dextrous banjo playing and his hearty voice. 
is But while mainland Canada knows O’Byrne primarily as a performer, Newfoundland and Labrador 
has been fortunate to know the tradition bearer: a man who passionately promotes the passing on of tradition- 
al music to the young people of his adopted province. 

Sixteen years ago, there were few venues in St. John’s where young people could meet to share tunes and 
traditional songs. O’Byrne’s then teenaged son, a fine young fiddler and accordion player also named Fergus, 
was interested in participating in sessions, but sessions generally took place in bars where minors were not 


permitted. 

“That was what started it,” says O’Byrne. “I thought, surely there were other kids out there sitting in their 
bedrooms with accordions and guitars, trying to learn traditional tunes and looking for others their own age to 
play with.” 

O’Byrne approached the Newfoundland and Labrador Folk Arts Society to ask for help in creating an event 
focussed on young traditional players. The result was Young Folk At The Hall, an annual workshop series 
culminating in a performance at the Resource Centre For The Arts in St. John’s. 

The participants (who vary in age from approximately seven to 18 years) are split into groups that become 
“bands” for the duration of the event. With the help of older, seasoned musicians who act as mentors, they 
develop three to four musical numbers that are then presented in a concert on the last day. 

Over the past 16 years, YFATH has provided encouragement and guidance to hundreds of kids and has 
created a community of youthful folkies who can enjoy the music they love with people their own age. While 
some mentoring is provided, it is very important to O’Byrne that the young folk themselves have substantial 
input into their performances. 

“A lot of these kids come from really talented backgrounds —they’re in choirs and ensembles —but they are 
constantly being directed. That’s not a bad thing, of course, but I really want the kids to know that they have 
ownership of this. I just put them in the same room together, but they decide what happens. They choose the 
repertoire and they even get to pick a name for their band.” 

Word of the benefits of YFATH has spread beyond St. John’s, and within the last few years O’ Byrne has 
taken it to Stephenville, Corner Brook, Bay Roberts, Gander, and Marystown. It is an ambitious endeavour 
that takes a considerable amount of co-ordination; and while grants cover some of the costs, the event is 

mostly produced by volunteers and is free to partici- 


pants. 
YFATH is a labour of love for O’ Byrne, and he 
plans to continue doing it as long as he is able. “To 
me, that’s what it’s all about. I’m fortunate; this music 
has been good to me, but it’s not mine. I’m only a 
vehicle. We need to give it to them; that’s how it will 
survive.” 
— By Jean Hewson 
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Fergus O’Byrne 


| ula Lounge 


FO irom Brazilian sambas to avant-garde jazz, Cuban rumbas to African beats, there’s a good chance you’ve heard 
'—~ one of these world music rhythms emanating from the walls of 1585 Dundas Street West on any given night in 
4 the past 15 years. Jimmy Bosch, Sun Ra, Norah Jones, John Cale, and Eliades Ochoa—those are just a few of 

the illustrious names who have performed at Lula Lounge. 


“Our club is about showcasing music with languages people may not understand and push to get that message across 
to mainstream audiences,” explains co-owner Tracy Jenkins. 

“We try to create these bridges for people who don’t know anything about Brazilian, Puerto Rican, Cuban, or South 
Asian music, for example, and make it accessible for them by creating a framework —like a museum or an art gallery, 
so people want to check it out.” 

Jose Ortega is Jenkins’s co-curator and business partner. Born in Ecuador, Ortega grew up in New Jersey in the 1970s, 
where world music was always a part of family gatherings. 

“Whenever we visited with family they would put on an album of cumbia or salsa,” he recalls. “I remember I hated it 
with a passion, but eventually it got into my DNA!” 

Seeing performers such as Celia Cruz and Tito Puente live is what it took for Ortega to truly dig the music that was 
part of his Latino roots. 

“Witnessing that feeling in front of you...the way music transforms a room and transforms the people experiencing it, 
that’s how I got hooked,” he adds. “It’s like a moth being drawn to a light. It just keeps taking you somewhere new.” 

Jenkins and Ortega first planted the seeds for this curated music club back in 2000. The Lula Lounge vision started as 
a not-for-profit, known as Open City —hosting art shows, poetry readings, and concerts in a warehouse. The pair had 
many world musician friends and they wanted to help give these artists a place to play and grow their audience. 

As the music side of the business took over, the pair of entrepreneurs, with no business experience, found the current 
location in 2002 and converted a former movie theatre into an intimate live-music venue. Little by little, the business 
grew organically and evolved from a not-for-profit to a model that mixes a traditional business with a not-for-profit 
side. 

They admit they made every mistake possible along the way, but thanks to their shared passion for the music and 
staying true to their original vision by always focusing on the art and the artists, they've found success —and sur- 
vived—in a tough market. Fifteen years on, every week, people flock to the popular venue to eat, listen to the latest live 
music, or get their salsa-dancing fix. 

“It’s not easy for live music anywhere these days, but with our non-profit/for profit combination of companies we've 
been able to keep the artistic integrity and build our audiences,” Jenkins concludes. “That’s enabled us to create a for- 
mula that sustains our vision, and the art, and everybody gets what they need.” 


http://www.lulaworld.ca/ 
— By David McPherson 


A huge shout out to a 
trio that uses garbage 
cans and heavy chains 
to make unique records. 


teeped in Quebecois folk from 
birth, Nicolas Pellerin likes to add 
flavours from other genres and 


e other places to his musical mix. But 
the strikingly original arrangements he creates 
with his trio Les Grands Hurleurs never com- 
promise the essence of the old songs and tunes 
that he loves. 

“We started our project to make trad’ music 
while venturing beyond the well-beaten 
tracks,” he says. “I’ve been playing folk a long 
time, so I know the sources and the roots. I was 
even a purist in the beginning. The first stage of 
renewing a genre is to understand it in depth. 
Knowing and respecting where the music came 
from, we gave ourselves freedom to do what 
we liked with the arrangements.” 

From the start, Pellerin surrounded himself 
with top-notch musicians, able to play in 
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multiple genres. Simon Lepage, who alternates 
between electric and stand-up bass in Les 
Grands Hurleurs [The Big Howlers], has a jazz 
training, a love of rock and world music, and 
was one of the first to perform traditional music 
on the instruments. 

“And for the past year and a half we have 
a new guitar and mandolin player, Stéphane 
Tellier, who comes from manouche swing jazz. 
He’s a virtuoso, who also brings a vibrant ap- 
proach and a very particular type of accompa- 
niment, perhaps more related to world music.” 

Success came swiftly. Pellerin and Les 
Grands Hurleurs have achieved the rare feat of 
bagging a Felix Award—Francophone Cana- 
da’s Juno equivalent—for each of their three 
albums, their self-titled debut in 2010, Petit 
Grain D’Or in 2012, and last year’s release 34 
Fort. The odd title comes from the building and 
carpentry trades, and is a homage to the guys 
who built his new house, “which looks as if 
it’s 200 years old” in the woods just outside his 
home village of Saint-Elie-de-Caxton, in the 
foothills of the Laurentians. 

“The construction company was called The 
Artisans of Heritage. One Sunday evening 
while it was being built, when there was 


nobody there, I took out my violin and said, 
‘The first thing I play in this house is going to 
be something for the guys who built this place’. 
I wrote a slow tune in 6/8 [the Quebecois 

term for a jig], and called it The 6/8 Of The 
Artisans. 1 played it for the guys and they said, 
‘Your tune is really nice, but as builders we 
don’t talk about 6/8. It’s either 34 or else % fort 
[strong]’— which means just a little bit more 
than the regular measurement. 

“I found the mix-up funny, and decided to 
take up the idea for the whole album, and to 
spread out the three short instrumental tunes 
called 1/4 Fort des Artisans, 1/2 des Artisans, 
and 3/4 Fort des Artisans. They provide a 
thread to bring together the different pieces on 
the album— places to breathe.” 

3/4 Fort includes a couple of other instrumen- 
tal tunes by Pellerin, a song written by Lepage, 
and one from Jacques Blanchet, but most of the 
music is traditional, like Bataille de Carillon, 
about the heavy defeat of British forces in 
1758 by the French under the ill-fated General 
Montcalm—a song of victory that, in view of 
the slaughter, has been turned by Pellerin into a 
much more reflective, even elegiac piece. 

“T really liked the words—a sort of compar- 


ison between war and merry-making that I 
found quite heavy and touching, despite being 
light in spirit. I wanted to give it music that 
worked better with those lyrics, something 
more poignant. There’s no guitar, no piano, no 
real accompaniment except for three tracks of 
violin pizzicato— played with the fingers —to 
bring out the aspect of fragility. 

“Pis C’ était is a brief nonsense-type song, 
given a heavy contemporary treatment. It’s 
found on an album of songs Marius Barbeau 
originally collected—and was sung unaccom- 
panied by André Marchand. For %4 Fort we 
wanted at least one tune that was electro and 
a bit trashy, and I thought of that piece with 
its very repetitive rhythm—sung slowly. In 
the studio I brought in big garage chains that 
I dropped to make the crashing sound, and a 
metal garbage can with its lid removed and a 
cymbal placed on top. Tap on the sides and the 
cymbal shakes and vibrates, which creates a 
brash, aggressive sound.” 

Pellerin’s focus isn’t limited to traditions 
from Quebec. He’s particularly inspired by 
the music of Brittany, the origin of three songs 
on % Fort. “In Quebec there are now so many 
trad-based bands that you have to look quite 
hard for new material, but for the past couple 


of years I’ve had people come to me and sing 
unusual songs, and there are always stories that 
go along with the pieces. We’ve done a couple 
of tours in Brittany, and after one of the shows 
I met a lady who sang me some really beautiful 
songs that I’d never heard before.” 

These include the galloping, percussive 
opener Entre La Riviere Et Le Bois and the 
final track, Fleur De Lison, which Pellerin has 
slowed down, highlighting his compelling and 
penetrating voice. 

“It was a dance tune, much more brisk and 
light than the version we do, but it was so 
beautiful when I heard it. I thought, ‘To make 
this song really touching I’m going to slow the 
tempo, and make it more of a complainte’. In 
our concerts that song is a big item.” 

The third Breton piece is Les Filles De Lori- 
ent, which has a wonderfully odd yet propul- 
sive rhythm. “It was sung to me by the guitarist 
Nicolas Kervazo in a really ancient house in 
Brittany at three in the morning, and everyone 
there got up suddenly and started a traditional 
dance. 

“T decided to take up the song, and to give 
its arrangement the colours of the feeling I had 
when discovering it. I didn’t change anything 
to the original music. The first part of each 


verse is in 5/4 time and the second part in 7/4, 
so it’s not an obvious tune for dancing! But 
they all did, linking pinky fingers with the 
other people in a big circle, the way they do. 
When we go to fest noz in Brittany, evenings of 
traditional dance, everybody knows the dances 
and joins in. It really gives me shivers to see 
that.” 

What Pellerin’s artisan-builders would make 
of 5/4 and 7/4 is anyone’s guess. 

www.grandshurleurs.com 
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Betty Bonifassi 


Inspired by classic folk 
recordings, she arrang- 
es slave songs in grip- 
ping, new, vital settings. 


%, omething old is new again. 

* You might be surprised to find an 

expert musical enthusiast consumed 
with African-American slave songs 

hanging out in Montreal, but then, French-born 
Betty Bonifassi is no ordinary singer. 

For more than 20 years now, she’s been 
seeking out, studying, and reworking the bold 
legacy of field hollers, work songs, and chain 
gang chants, adapting them to striking, contem- 
porary musical settings. 

“I probably have about nine different versions 
of some of those songs now, in different mel- 
odies, tempos, and keys, some Just a cappella, 
no music.” 

Inspired in part by the chance discovery of 
her own ancient ethnic ties to European slaves, 


she has worked with a series of collaborators in 
Montreal—DJ Champion, Jean-Philippe Gon- 
calves, and Jesse MacCormack — to re-invent 
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this music for a new century. 

Years ago, Bonifassi discovered her source 
material on Pete Seeger’s famous album Negro 
Songs Of Protest, and in the African-American 
traditions captured by Alan Lomax. 

“T freaked out because I heard the music of 
today. The hooks were so modern. Those men 
were exceptional in preserving this music. So I 
had to go back to the original songs and make 
them new.” 

Drawing from those old folk recordings, the 
singer and her collaborators have come up 
with a series of variations, first collected on 
her 2014 debut disc Betty Bonifassi (with two 
original songs), and most recently released in 
a new setting on Lomax (Spectra Musique) in 
late 2016. 

In listening to the original Lomax recordings, 
she came across variations of some songs. 

“That’s how I developed my leitmotif to 
make three albums, like an opera in three acts. 
My debut album with the hand on the cover 
was the first act, where I break the shell on the 
conversation we need to have on racism. That’s 
why it’s very aggressive and angry, lots of 
electronics, nothing sweet.” 

In contrast, the gripping Lomax uses seven 
additional backup singers for a gospel/spiritual 


treatment, plus the killer bluesy electric guitar 
of Jesse MacCormack playing with her bassist 
Mathieu Desy and drummer Martin Lavallee. 
She met MacCormack three years ago when he 
opened for one of her shows and signed him up 
to help arrange and produce. 

Four songs from her debut album are re- 
worked with four more slaves songs, while the 
Lomax Deluxe Edition adds four extra remixes 
by other DJs. 

“Lomax is the second part, inspired by the 
slaves trying to make their own prayers in their 
own language from Africa, something that they 
were banned from doing. I wanted to show 
how smart they were. For me, this banned choir 
is the most beautiful thing I’ve ever heard.” 

Some of the songs on Lomax trade in meta- 
phors or nicknames that allowed the slaves to 
reference people they couldn’t speak about in 
public. With a distinctly African groove, Old 
Hannah refers to the sun beating down, Grizzly 
Bear addresses their oppressor, Berta Berta 
entails a secret love between two slaves, while 
Linin’ Track adapts Lead Belly’s chain gang 
song about railroad work. 

“We made this album over four days at the 
end of August and it was so fucking hot. I 
wanted something very minimalist. It’s my 


mystical vision of that repertoire.” 

The songs may be antique, but the settings 
feel new and vital. You could even argue that 
the singer makes a connection between early 
African-American musical traditions and 
current day black music. Given her deeper 
range and sometimes chant-like approach to 
vocalization, Bonifassi’s slave songs and their 
settings can evoke the choppy meters of trip 
hop, or hip-hop. 

Could it be that she’s found a bridge to rap? 

“If you look at hip-hop or rap you’ll find par- 
allels to the slave songs. First, the use of vocals 
without music, the choir aspect. And because 
they had to speak a new language, English, 
the slaves used metaphor, they created a new 
language and it transformed their music. Rap 
continues to use those secret languages, too, 
and to reference the oppressor. Those hooks 
were created 300 years ago. African music 
brings a pulse that will never die.” 

“j eatrice (Betty) Bonifassi was born 
- in Nice, France, to a Serbian mother 
~ and an Italian father. 

Her parents and family friends were avid 
music fans, so growing up in the 1970s she 
was exposed to rock and pop, classic R&B 


and soul, funk and disco, jazz singers such 

as Billie Holiday, Jimi Hendrix, and French 
chanson from Edith Piaf, Léo Ferré, and Serge 
Gainsbourg. Add school friends who came 

to southern France from the Middle East and 
North Africa packing their own sonic culture. 

“My mother was an immigrant, too, so I was 
very close to those people, and my feeling 
for a united humanity comes from that time. I 
realized that we’re all the same, and that really 
inspired me.” 

At university, Bonifassi wanted to con- 
quer childhood disease but soon decided she 
wasn’t cutout for the sciences and switched to 
linguistics, learning to speak six languages. As 
a sideline, she started singing in clubs, which 
led her to Montreal for a date singing Hendrix 
tunes in a jazz cafe. That’s how she met her 
(now former) husband, composer/guitarist 
Benoit Charest and moved to Montreal in 1997 
at age 26. 

Charest became her collaborator and together 
they worked with his partner in a music studio 
business, Maxime Morin (a.k.a. DJ Champi- 
on). The trio eventually performed Charest’s 
Oscar-nominated song Belleville Rendezvous 
(from Charest’s soundtrack for the animated 
film Les Triplettes de Belleville) on the 2003 
Academy Awards. 

“After that, everything went crazy,” she 
recalls. Despite various offers to record in the 
chanson tradition, she was committed to doing 


something more contemporary. 

Over several years, Bonifassi recorded 
and toured with Morin/Champion. During 
this period, she was also asked to create and 
perform music for a stage production of John 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice And Men, and she began 
exploring the tradition of African-American 
slave songs. Some of her first adaptations 
of those songs wound up on DJ Champion’s 
release Chill ’Em. 

“My theory is that those African slaves found 
their own resilience and healing in the vocal 
arts. Singing is curing. When I learned all 
those songs, reworking the text and singing 
them, I realized that directly. I felt good. It still 
feels good. It cuts my anxiety and my stomach 
doesn’t hurt.” 

Around that time, she researched the origins 
of the term ‘slave’ only to find that it shared a 
common root with the slavs, a tie to her moth- 
er’s ethnicity in former Yugoslavia. 

“TI was so touched to learn that my mother’s 
people were some of the first slaves in history.” 

The singer took a few parts of her slave 
repertoire farther with electronics guru Jean- 
Philippe Goncalves in a notable, short-lived 
project they co-founded named Beast. Their 
only recording, an experiment in noisy trip 
hop, was released in 2008. Beast even got to 
perform their track Mr. Hurricane at the Gram- 
my Awards pre-show in 2010. 

Bonifassi rounded out her resume with live 
tributes to Piaf and Gainsbourg (“I love singing 
in French, too”) before she finally got her debut 
out to considerable acclaim. Lomax is another 
fascinating step in her “slave song adventure”. 
Hopefully, she can cut the final part of her 
series. 

Impossible to pigeonhole, she’s frustrated 
with trying to make a living in music but you 
must find her records. Genre-bending Betty 
Bonifassi has a gift for taking the ancient into 


the future. 
Betty Bonifassi performs at the Calgary Folk 
Music Festival in July. 


BLUE VERDUN 
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Revered singer/song- 
writer embraces a tradi- 
tion pioneered by iconic 
Canadian troubadours. 


on Sexsmith is in the middle of 
a fast. 
It’s not something that the 


~ 53-year-old singer/songwriter is 
all that happy to be doing, but several decades 
worth of touring have inculcated in him that he 
needs to be in the best shape he can be for tours 
that always come with the release of a new al- 
bum. So, with the accompanying cross-Canada 
jaunt for his latest record, The Last Rider, Sex- 
smith has held to a healthy diet for a few weeks 
now, cutting out alcohol, junk food, and coffee 
in the process. The booze he can live without 
but the coffee, well, that’s another story. 

“It’s been tough,” Sexsmith says in a tone 
of bemusement from his Ontario home. “I’ve 
done this a few times now so I know the drill, 
but I’m something of a coffee-holic. That’s the 
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one that’s always the hardest. This time around, 


I’ve had some chicory, which is fake coffee 
and all natural, but I’m not suppose to even 
have that, so I guess I’ve cheated. All I need 
is to get through next week to get caffeinated 
again,” he finishes somewhat mournfully. 

The Last Rider is Sexsmith’s 15th solo effort, 
and second on the Nashville-based Compass 
Records, where he appears to have found a 


home after bouncing around labels for a period. 


Unlike preceding albums, where he made use 
of his reputation as a songwriter’s songwriter 
and drew in the skills of such musician-pro- 
ducers as Mitchell Froom, Daniel Lanois, 

and Steve Earle, he opted to helm the record 
himself, with the help of a longtime friend and 
bandmate, drummer Don Kerr. 

This was after he had spent some time trying 
to secure the services of heavyweight producer 
Martin Terefe, who had worked on four previ- 
ous Sexsmith albums. It was Kerr who pointed 
out that he had done plenty of producing on 
other projects, and that Sexsmith had taken 
on arranging work on his last record, 2015’s 
Carousel One, splitting the producer’s job with 
Jim Scott, who focused on the engineering side 
of things. 


“Tt was a comfortable situation but also more 
nerve wracking,” Sexsmith admits. “But Don 
had my back, and because we were using my 
usual musicians rather than studio guys we also 
had some good teamwork going on. Everyone 
paid attention to their parts and made sure that 
the details were being attended to.” 

It also helped that Sexsmith brought his crew 
into the Tragically Hip’s Bath Studio, where 
they were able to tune out the drone of the 
outside world and focus on the task at hand. 

“It’s this old Loyalist mansion, and not only 
did we record there, we also ate and slept 
there as well. I’d never made a record like that 
before; we'd go all night if we wanted. It was 
very liberating, because we knew we could 
mess around and not be on the clock. We could 
experiment a bit, and get things right. Record- 
ing is still an expensive proposition, but they 
gave us a deal and that helped a lot.” 

Sexsmith and his band hammered out 18 
songs in seven days, using their tightness as 
a unit to nail everything down in just a few 
takes. After finishing up overdubs and mixing, 
Sexsmith’s instincts as a student of ’70s record 
making took over. 

“I’m obsessive about sequencing albums. 


Just like my musical heroes. The sequence 

was set before we went in but it did change a 
bit after we recorded. I’m one of those people 
who think of albums in that way,” he admits. “I 
don’t really like it when a song is taken out of 
context.” 

The Last Rider feels like an album meant to 
be listened to as a suite. It’s a relaxed, subtle 
offering, with small, sonic moments designed 
to surface over time rather than in-your-face 
radio hooks that snag immediately. 

Sexsmith has always been something of a 
nostalgic, but here he deliberately swims in the 
past on such numbers as Breakfast Ethereal and 
Evergreen. 

It’s a wistful affair, covert in its pleasures, 
sounding like an entire album of deep cuts 
already waiting for rediscovery. 

A side discussion on how movie and record 
making, especially in terms of how different 
takes are better for different performers, leads 
to Sexsmith ruminating on similarities between 
the two art forms. 

“In a sense, making a record is a bit like 
making movies; albums are movies, a song is 
a scene, and when someone says action you 
perform. And like with movie scenes, songs 
are positioned on an album in a way that they 
might not make sense out of context, which 


is why I get a little irritated when a song is 
grabbed for a playlist out of the album. I mean, 
I like playlists, too, and once you get to know 
an album you can do what you want, but you 
should listen in sequence first.” 

The Last Rider arrives with Sexsmith in a 
fairly comfortable position in the industry. He’s 
had his ups and downs as a performer, finding 
space to wriggle around in his allocated role 
as critically acclaimed cult hero, but he seems 
to have gone past the commercial slump in the 
mid-2000s that had him bumping against sales 
walls. His audience is expanding slowly but 
surely, and they’re starting to reflect more than 
the initial crowd of male muso types who once 
seemed to exclusively buy his records. 

“T was proud of the records that came out af- 
ter Retriever (2004), but they definitely seemed 
to sink fast. Then there was the Bob Rock 
album (2011’s Long Player, Late Bloomer) and 
the accompanying documentary (Love Shines) 
and it all changed. It was strange,” he muses. 

“In the beginning of my career, nobody paid 
any attention to me in North America, and 
everything was happening in England and 
Ireland. Then the early buzz disappeared there 
for awhile and it started to happen for me in 
Canada with Long Player. I even got a sales 
award! I would have been sad if I’d only had 


a career outside of Canada, so I was relieved 
about that. It’s been a roller coaster. I guess 
if anything this has taught me that you really 
can’t plan anything.” 

This is true. If the roller-coaster ride that has 
been his career has taught him anything, it’s 
that the world can still throw a few curveballs 
at you. Like when Sexsmith began receiving 
phone calls from the press after Leonard Cohen 
died. Since Sexsmith’s connection to Cohen is 
rather slight, he was at first bewildered to be 
fielding questions about the musical legend. 

“The phone was ringing off the hook,” 
Sexsmith says. “I mean, I met the man once 
or twice, and I sang with him, but surely there 
were other people who knew him better. Then 
it occurred to me that in my own way I’m sort 
of carrying on that tradition he was part of: 
Lightfoot, Neil, Joni, that Canadian troubadour 
thing. I’m not saying I’m as good as any of 
them, but that’s how I’ve been pigeonholed 
since the ’90s, when that stuff started happen- 
ing again.” 

He chuckles. 

“Maybe I’m getting passed the torch by the 
press as the Canadian guy with a guitar. The 
next in line. Me and Rufus (Wainwright); we 
follow in their enormous footsteps. I could be 
wrong, but that’s my theory.” 
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Their artistic odyssey 
now roots around the 
brave, dangerous melo- 
dies of Molly Drake. 


he painful story of Nick Drake is 

now long established in the psyche 

of folk music lovers. A career of 

sad obscurity, neglect, indiffer- 
ence, and failure—aggravated by depression, 
Stage fright and his own desperately fragile 
personality — was transformed in the years 
following his death from a drug overdose as the 
yearning sensitivity of his songs (and the tragic 
back story behind them) touched the hearts of 
succeeding generations. 

Limited though it was, his recorded work — 
which barely sold a bean in his lifetime —has 
yielded numerous re-issues, box sets, three 
books, and a variety of tribute concerts to 
create a posthumous industry that was unimag- 
inable when he died in 1974, aged 26. 

Yet even Nick’s fabled story might pale 
alongside the discovery that his mother, Molly 
Drake, was herself a songwriter of rare insight 
beauty, charm, and humour. Unlike her son. 


ny 
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Molly never did record commercially but, 
writing poetry and singing purely for her own 
satisfaction and self-expression, she would play 
and sing at home, accompanying herself on a 
jangly piano. Her husband, Rodney, recorded 
many of these songs on a primitive tape record- 
er and were first heard by an agog wider public 
in a 2000 documentary about Nick. 

And then in 2013—20 years after her own 
death and more than 60 years after Bernard 
Drake recorded them—the Molly Drake album 
was released. Her prim and proper style of 
delivery was rooted in a different, seemingly 
ancient, era entirely. An era, perhaps, of genteel 
parlour rooms, wind-up gramophones, and cut- 
glass accents. 

Yet the contemplative timelessness of her 
songs and persuasive melodies resonated with 
a new generation. Eliza Carthy, for one, had 
great fun re-arranging one of the tracks, Hap- 
piness, into a swaying, singalong showstopper 
(and recorded it on her The Moral Of The 
Elephant album with her dad, Martin Carthy). 

And now the story gathers ever more mo- 
mentum as one of Britain’s foremost bands, 
The Unthanks, release The Songs And Poems 
Of Molly Drake, with Nick’s sister, Gabriela 
Drake—a successful actor in her own right — 
interspersing the music with blasts of her 


mother’s poetry. 

“It is probably our most stretching experi- 
ence,” says Unthanks pianist, producer, arrang- 
er, manager, and guiding light Adrian McNally. 

“We didn’t expect to be so stretched by 
Molly’s work but her songs are more compli- 
cated than they sound. Because they are from 
a 1940s styling, the assumption is that they 
are simple but inside that Ivor Novello, Noel 
Coward-esque parlour room vernacular there 
is a woman who is a total musical deviant. She 
was up to all sorts, musically. 

“Her songs are among the best songs I’ve 
ever heard. Really brave and dangerous in 
her melodies and accompaniment. They are 
some of the best songs I’ve ever heard, and as 
soon as we started listening to the songs I was 
thinking of ways we could do them. As with 
most things we do, we stripped them down and 
sing them unaccompanied first and take it from 
there. Given how tricky it all was, I think it 
may be our best record.” 

Then again, The Unthanks have never 
blanched from a challenge. Their willingness to 
embrace the difficult and deliver the unexpect- 
ed has been a notable feature—and probably a 
significant contributor—to their own consider- 
able success since the release of the first Rachel 
Unthank & The Winterset album Cruel Sister 


in 2005 (which included Nick Drake’s River 
Man, to begin their mutual admiration relation- 
ship with the Drake family estate.) 
Thus they pay little heed to genre. “ 
says Rachel, 


Some- 
times,” “people from the folk 
world think the mainstream want something 
nice and polished but I don’t think they always 
do — they want something real and authentic. 
The comment we always get from people who 
don’t know about folk music is that they’re 
surprised we sing in our own accents and our 
response is ‘Well, why wouldn’t we? I think 
people connect with honesty.” 

There have been eight albums since then as 
they changed their name to The Unthanks to 
reflect the emerging vocal influence of Rachel’s 
little sister, Becky; with a veritable cavalcade 
of musical ideas, experiments, and whimsical 
advances along the way. 

Becky Unthank: “If a song speaks to us and 
we love it, we’ll do it. I first heard River Man 
when it was given away free on the cover of 
a magazine and I loved it. I didn’t have a clue 
who Nick Drake was at the time.” 

These have included the expansion of the 
original four-piece lineup to incorporate strings 
and brass bands; the acknowledged influence 
of Miles Davis on their wonderful last album, 
Mount The Air; the songs of Robert Wyatt and 
Antony & The Johnsons; an award-winning 
album The Bairns that crossed into the main- 
stream while maintaining a strong affinity with 
the folk tradition; an album of shipyard songs; 
plenty of clog dancing; and a stage show full of 
warmth and humour, even while their reper- 
toire invariably deals with the dark and deadly. 

“There are artists who find a formula and 
stick to it, but we like to keep surprising people 
and give them a reason to come and see us 
again,” says McNally. “That’s our artistic 
journey and | think makes it a more fascinating 
reason for people to journey with us.” 

Canada is part of that journey and gets the 
chance to experience the 10-piece Unthanks 
band at Edmonton this summer...and they are 
relishing the prospect. 

“We've toured Stateside three or four times 
but only had marginal forays into Canada,” 
says McNally, who also happens to be married 
to Rachel Unthank. “We played Toronto a 
couple of times and once played a Vancouver 
Island festival, which was lovely, so we’re real- 
ly looking forward to coming to Edmonton.” 

From Northumbria in the extremely beauti- 
ful northeast corner of England, the Unthank 
sisters are drenched in folk and folklore. Their 
dad, George, is a longstanding member of 
The Keelers singing group and they recall 
only too well the family singing sessions, the 


dances, the storytellers, the pipers, the fun and 
laughter and the songs embedded in their souls 
from their upbringing. ..especially the songs. 
Their own childhood clog dancing remains a 
crowd-winning feature of their stage act. 

“Maybe it seems a bit odd to explore dark, 
brooding songs and then throw in a bit of clog 
dancing to cheer everyone up, but to us these 
things have always sat comfortably beside each 
other and are part of the tapestry of emotion 
that is there to be explored as performers,” says 
Rachel. 

Perceived commerciality has never been a 
factor in deciding their course but in thinking 
independently and largely controlling their own 
destinies without the interference of outside 
record companies, producers, or managers are 
a key reason they constantly sound so fresh and 
intriguing. That and the rapport, understand- 
ing—and contrast— between the voices of the 
Unthank sisters.. 
tered and uncompromising, not conventionally 


.Rachel’s voice is edgy, unfet- 


sweet or pretty, but vulnerable and savagely 
effective in telling a story. Becky’s voice is 
creamily atmospheric and all-embracing; and 
the combination of the two when they harmo- 
nize or sing a duet connects on many levels. 
says Rachel. “I don’t 
get up on stage so that everyone goes ‘Oooh 


“T just sing like I do,” 


what a lovely voice!’ I get up on stage because 
I love these stories and I want to sing them to 
people. Communicating a story is what it has 
always been about for me. I was quite affected 
early on by people like The Keelers and The 
Wilsons, who are fabulous male singers who 
sing very loudly and early on I suppose I was 
trying to sing like my dad. I wasn’t trying to 
be a lovely singer, I was trying to be like these 
big, burly shanty singers.” 

They’ve certainly never been constrained 
by conventions of the way folk or even pop or 
rock bands operate. Adrian confides that they 
were making far more money as a four-piece a 
few years ago than they do now going on the 
road with the big band since when their audi- 
ences have tripled; but artistic considerations 
always come first. 

They are full of plans for the future... 
ing working with a philharmonic orchestra, 


includ- 


while a long-planned unaccompanied album is 
also on the horizon. “There’s no linear upwards 
trajectory either in terms of scale or ambition, 
and that can baffle live promoters when one 
moment we are talking about playing the Al- 
bert Hall and then playing folk clubs unaccom- 
panied the next. That can confuse promoters 
but we say...poppycock!” 

The Unthanks play the Edmonton Folk Music 
Festival in August. 
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The award-winning mu- 
sical maverick strives 
for originality on his 
riveting, new recording. 


ith the release of Lo Unico 
Constante (The One 
Constant), Alex Cuba has 
become the leading Canadi- 
an singer/songwriter working in Spanish. Can 
there be such a thing? 
Despite his stage name — a tribute to his 
country of birth — Alex Cuba has never been 
a Buena Vista Social Club impersonator. Alex 
states, “I’ve never put ‘where I come from’ 
before my music. I always have my feet on the 
ground in Canada not, ‘Direct from Havana 
City!’ I don’t think I would have been able to 
do any of my music in Cuba. It’s impossible. 
There are many bands that come here and 
maintain the Cuban sound. They work for a 
little while here in Canada, but the truth is, 
there are many other bands that sound just like 
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them in Cuba.” 

The quest to create a unique musical identity 
has fuelled Alex’s dynamic career, through 
growing recognition of his varied talents, nu- 
merous awards, and multiple overlapping fan 
bases. He’s collaborated with artists ranging 
from Nelly Furtado to Ron Sexsmith and David 
Myles. He has been the recipient of two Juno 
Awards for Best World Music Album and two 
Latin Grammys, one for Best New Artist and, 
in 2015, for Best Singer/Songwriter for his 
album Healer. He was also nominated for Best 
Latin Pop Album by the Grammy Awards. 

But something else is going on with this al- 
bum. Within the first few moments you realize 
that this is a new sound for Alex—acoustic and 
open. The sound signals a different musical 
persona and the lyrics reveal the struggle of a 
musician achieving his goal of self-realization. 
Was this new sound a conscious decision or the 
result of a constant evolution? 

Alex explains, “I had time to work on these 
songs and to be the judge before anybody else 
heard them. I made decisions very early that I 
thought best suited these songs, and one was to 
let them be in an acoustic environment. I was 
there with my upright bass and I realized that 


these songs had everything I needed to express 
the moment where I am in my life, which is a 
moment of confidence.” 

At the suggestion of his wife, Sarah, who 
he acknowledges as part muse, part business 
advisor, Alex continued the relationship with 
Victoria producer Joby Baker, who has helped 
to shape his recordings in the past. Lo Unico 
Constante also sees the addition of well-chosen 
string arrangements. Alex approached Victoria 
musician Adrian Dolan (The Bills) to score the 
arrangements and credits him both with nuance 
and the ability to create crisp syncopation, 
something some had suggested could only be 
achieved by recording in Havana. The imagina- 
tive violinist Richard Moody, also of The Bills, 
is featured in the string section. 

“T always keep two values in my music so 
that whoever doesn’t speak Spanish can appre- 
ciate the melodies, can appreciate the grooves. 
If you only lean on the (Spanish) language 
in Canada you don’t have many chances for 
people to appreciate the music.” 

But it is exactly that lyrical content that 
makes Lo Unico Constante so riveting, songs 
such as El Dia de Hoy (Today) and the song 
that could be the anthem of this album, Yo Se 


Quién Soy (I Know Who I Am). 
In this intensely personal album we see Alex’s willingness to go mano 


a mano with his illusions, his habits, both determined and vulnerable. In WN N CO U V E R IS LA N D 
Yo Se Quien Soy he sings, “Me subiré a algun altar / Desnudo y sonrien- A A is mt ee a lol Fees, poe y as 


do / Me bajaré del pedestal de mis propios suefios. (I'll climb that altar 
naked and smiling. I'll take myself down from the pedestal of my own 
dreams). Throughout these inner glimpses, Alex is in full voice, fluid and 
supple. 

Especially beautiful is an experiment using renowned flamenco guitar- 
ist Josemi Carmona to accompany the last song on the album, Lagrimas PRESENTS... 
Del Que Llora (Tears of the One Who Cries). The complex harmonics 
of Carmona’s jazzy flamenco chords shade Alex’s vocals in entirely new 
colours. Again it was his wife, Sarah, who encouraged Alex to fly to 


BARENAKED LADIES 


Spain to record the track. oe eS ee 

Alex has a penchant for the florid. His rapturous addresses to his ~~ abe ‘| EMMYLOU 
beloved, or to the infinite, can seem out of step with a more modern, eC ae aa HARRIS 
mordant view of reality. I think that’s an aspect of Alex’s lingering Latin 
aesthetic. On Lo Unico Constante the infinite and the beloved merge, as 
he sings to the force of destiny, a power we all wish to perceive at work 
in our lives. 

Alex saves illusory fragments of songs on his phone that can incubate 
for years. Acknowledging his latest release, Alex says, “It’s like I came 
out of a bubble to become more aware of life. These songs come from a 
deeper connection between my being and my higher self. I didn’t plan 
that. It happened on its own.” 

Speaking of his frustration with being pigeonholed, Alex says, “We’ve 
been trying for a while, when we submit my albums to the Junos, for 
example, we’ve been trying to not always be put in the world music i) Se : me BRUCE 
category, which I fall into by default because I’m singing in Spanish. If I P é < COCKBURN 
get a nomination outside of world music, I’ll feel like a winner. 

“My focus is always on being original. Although I come from Cuba, 
there are many different ways to express that. My goal is to shed a light 
onto music that comes a little bit from somewhere else. You don’t have 
to be in a corner. I have so many good things to say about Canada. I am 
proud of what I’ve done here. Yes, I come from Cuba, but I feel like a 


Canadian. What do you do about that?” RITA 
What indeed, Canada? 
at indeed, Canada COOLIDGE 
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His latest career-de- 
fining disc brims with 
compelling carnie char- 
acters from yesteryear. 


ou might be forgiven for 
thinking that Brock Zeman has 
swapped his musician’s hat for 
that of a short-story writer. The 
Carnival Is Back in Town, the latest album by 
the Eastern Ontario singer/songwriter, spirits 
you into the world of carnies who are playing a 
small town. And like a well-crafted short story, 
the album grips your attention with richness of 
character and detail and narrative until the tale 


ends and you, blinking, re-emerge into the light 


of everyday life. 

The record opens with a townie anticipating 
the arrival of the carnival— “Gonna get my 
girl and my hundred-dollar bill,” he says—but 
quickly shifts to life behind the scenes. 
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“T wanted to keep it as a carnie thing, within 
the context of the show,” says Zeman. Each 
main character gets his or her own song, but 
also appears in other songs. “That’s the neatest 
part of a concept record: the reappearing char- 
acter,” adds Zeman. 

Set to the music of banjo, piano, accordion, 
and other instruments—some of it distinctly 
jug-band style —the characters are compelling. 

There’s Stitch the talent scout, who recruits 
performers such as the Siamese twins and Billy 
the Savage, the so-called freaks who were 
moneymakers for carnivals. With a touch of 
the folksy philosopher, Stitch says that these 
people are now his friends. As to his reaction 
to their physical appearance, he says simply, 
“Birds don’t mind a crooked old tree.” 

Zeman feels a resemblance to Stitch. As a 
musician, he says, “I try to take something 
small and make it big and beautiful and let 
people see it.” 

We also meet a juggler who rattles off his 
tale of being descended from hard-travelled 
Polish immigrants, losing a finger to a dagger, 


and assorted other autobiographical nuggets 
as the klezmer/circus music, and his delivery, 
quicken. One imagines whatever he’s juggling 
likewise speeding up. 

There’s a host of other folks, all of them mis- 
fits. Buckshot Sadie, whose story is accompa- 
nied by Tex-Mex music, performs atop a black 
stallion under the big tent but in her off-hours 
is a hard-drinking, punch-throwing gal who 
sleeps in a midway booth. “She’s a woman but 
she sure ain’t no lady,” we learn. 

Drinks is a clown in the classic tradition of 
one who’s laughing on the outside but crying 
on the in. A generous guy with a taste for cheap 
red wine, he’s spent more than 60 years in the 
carnival by the time he’s finally laid to rest by 
his fellow carnies. 

Little Mac, meanwhile, lives up to his name. 
“Tm three feet tall,” he says, but, “When I get 
to drinkin’, I feel 10 feet tall.” Little Mac is big 
in important ways, at least according to him: 
touting his success with the ladies, he assures 
us, “Everything ain’t in proportion, if you 
know what I mean.” 


There’s a kind of heroic resilience to this 
little fellow who dreams so big. 

“He’s based on someone I know,” says 
Zeman. “He’s really colourful and amazing, 
and I took some of his characteristics and put 
them into the song.” 

Not that you should trust these characters nor, 
presumably, swallow whole the stories they 
tell. This is, after all, a carnival. Built on flim- 
flammery, it’s here today, gone tomorrow. 

“Some of these guys are undesirables, they’re 
not the most honest characters,” says their 
creator. “But they’re honest and good people in 
their own group. When something goes wrong, 
they’re there to help but they’ll also pick your 
pocket.” 

While old-school carnivals like this one with 
its freak show and rampant cheating of gullible 
townies have largely vanished, country fairs 
with travelling midways remain. Zeman, 36 
and a native of small-town Carleton Place out- 
side Ottawa, loved the annual fair as a kid and 
one summer got to know one of the carnies. 

That fair was in his mind when he start- 
ed pulling together the album, which is his 
twelfth. He complemented that personal experi- 
ence by reading about carnivals and adding his 


knowledge of life as a touring musician. 
While we may regard carnivals as a footnote 
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in show biz history, Zeman points out that they 
were “probably the height of entertainment at 

one time. Can you imagine a freak show com- 
ing to a small town in the middle of Nebraska? 
It would be the strangest, most exciting thing.” 

Zeman first started turning his own fascina- 
tion with carnivals into songs a decade ago. 
They and the characters in them evolved over 
the years, and he took a crack at making an 
album about five years ago. While the album 
never materialized, the shot at it turned out to 
be fortuitous: it helped inspire him to become a 
producer and eventually set up his own record- 
ing studio, Big Muddy Studios, where he now 
produces his own and others’ records. 

The inspiration came when he realized that 
producers he was working with just didn’t get 
what it was he wanted. So he fell back on his 
own resources. “I always go after the way it 
sounds in my head.” 

What was in his head turned out to be as 
good as anything Zeman has ever done. He cre- 
ates an entire world, peopling it with humour, 
drama, fear, companionship, and pretty much 
everything else that comprises not just the life 
of carnies but of everyone. 

At the same time, he suggests that a carnival 
gives us a glimpse of something bigger than 
ourselves. Says the guy operating the Ferris 


wheel in Closer To God, “Lift up your arms 


/ pluck a star from the sky / It’s the closest to 
God you’re going to get”. 

Most of us, though, rarely reach like that. You 
realize just how true that is in the final track, 
when the viewpoint returns to the townie who 
opened the record. Watching the carnival pack 
up and leave, he says, “7Jomorrow, we'll all just 
return to our cages / With bars we built by our 


own imagination” . 
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With an ever-evolving 
lineup, this Québécois 
combo set out in myste- 
rious, new directions. 


‘ith their combination of tra- 
ditional and electronic music, 
modal jazz, prog rock, and 
even science fiction, Mon- 
treal-based Maz is considered one of the most 
innovative bands in Quebec’s traditional music 
scene. 

Led by composer and multi-instrumentalist 
Marc Maziade, the group is now releasing JD, 
an excellent third album featuring contempo- 
rary sounds that are new to the band and, for 
the first time, songs with vocals. 

Maz remains true to form, however, in 
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presenting yet another concept album. Their 
first release, Téléscope, suggested taking a step 
back from tradition and developing a new per- 
spective on it, as a means of observing tradition 
while developing and expanding it. 

Their following album, Chasse-Galerie, with 
its reference to the popular tale of a flying 
canoe, explored themes of travel, epic voyages, 
adventure and freedom. If there’s a common 
thread that has run through the band’s work 
since its inception, it is the balance between 
creativity and identity. The title of their latest 
effort reflects this. 

ID stands for identity in English but is pro- 
nounced idée in French, meaning idea. On it, 
the band sings about “ideas that open doors”. 

Marc explains the concept: “We wanted 
to go back and forth between the notions of 
‘idea’, as in a creative idea, and ‘identity’. It’s 
a bilingual concept that allows for a reflection 
on intellectual property, like how a composer 
puts his ideas on the table, lets them go, allows 
them to be distorted, and then re-appropriated 


by others.” 

The Québécois identity can indeed be heard 
on each track, from the original reels, foot 
tapping and banjo strumming to the violin and 
double bass parts. However, the band’s identity 
may be perceived differently by audiences and 
concert programmers seeking to categorize 
them. “A lot of people see us as a trad band 
or sometimes a jazz band, but I think ‘world 
music’ is the label of choice when we travel 
outside of Quebec or Canada,” adds Marc. 

ID begins with La guenille, a song popu- 
larized by Mary Travers, better known as La 
Bolduc. Until now, Maz has been more of an 
instrumental group. However, Marc’s addition- 
al lyrics on La guenille strengthen a song that, 
despite its joyful tune, has a mysterious quality 
with its reference to a piece of cloth that could 
fly if only “father so wished”, 

Where did this desire to sing come from? 

It had something to do with the arrival of 


keyboardist/singer Roxane Beaulieu within the band. Marc recalls: “I’ve 
been singing since high school, mostly Québécois music like Harmoni- 
um, Beau Dommage, and Gilles Vigneault. One time we were jamming 


WRECORDS 
| 

on tour, and I started to sing popular Québécois songs with Roxane. We ae 

harmonized and it just worked. I told myself that it was something we 


could build on. We then needed to choose a repertoire: either classic new music from 


traditional songs, original compositions, or adaptations of traditional 

songs.” ; ae aa 
Marc called upon songwriter Francois Roy, who would write lyrics — (ae og 

for part of the group’s new repertoire. Roxane suggested there be a song 

about the road, which resulted in La route. The idea of a circle was Lie om 

also explored and is featured on two of the album’s songs, including /D 


circulaire, with its whirling lyrics and rhythmic singing slightly reminis- A a C ROC Co a vs | 
cent of Jamaican ragga. a @ a (tthe! 


“When you start to put lyrics overtop of reels or any other kind of 
traditional form, you’ll generally hear that there’s a connection to rap 
(or rhythm and poetry) and slam poetry because of the tempos,” says the 
group’s leader. 

The idea of the circle came mostly from double bassist Hugo Blouin, 
who is also a newcomer to the band. He contributed to creating the new 
musical colours heard on /D by pushing Maz toward more contempo- 
rary territory. On certain tracks, this closeness to contemporary music 
and strange atmospheres can indeed be felt. Hugo can also be heard 
playing the MiniBrute, a tiny synthesizer that allows for the creation of 
more aggressive sounds. 

ID features more synthesizers and electronic sounds than the band’s 


two previous efforts, thanks not only to Roxane and Hugo’s contribu- 
tions but also to those of Mark Busic, who co-produced the album with 
Marc Maziade. Busic programmed various sounds heard on the album 
and played keyboards as well, giving /D a distinct personality. Although 
the band’s first album, Téléscope, travelled between the worlds of trad, 


jazz, and rock, it contained a single electronic track that heralded what ir 'Y “She has the voice: bruised, smoky 
© and ornery, right at home where 

‘ ~ country and soul meet. She has 

by Chasse-Galerie, where a more prog rock influence could be heard. — aN the melodies and the timing— 


Since the band’s first album, violinist Pierre-Olivier Dufresne has * She'sirresistible.” —Jon Pareles, 
been touring alongside Marc. In addition to his Québécois repertoire, aoe York Times 
Dufresne is also skilled in traditional Eastern European and classical 
music. Among other things, he is known for playing with Gadji-Gadjo, a 
Montreal-based klezmer and Roma-inspired ensemble. 

According to Marc, “He plays the more traditional melodies with vir- 
tuosity. It’s often the violin that connects us to tradition, and Pierre-Ol- 
ivier doesn’t express his world music side so much in Maz. He can play 
the role of the popular flamboyant fiddler, like a Joe Bouchard, but at the 
same time, he develops sensibility and refinement in his playing.” 

In recent years, several musicians have moved through the group. 
Keyboardist Gabriel Godbout-Castonguay, who is more of a prog rock 
player, was briefly replaced by Clément Leduc, an artist closer to the 

electropop world, prior to Roxane Beaulieu joining the band and adding 
her influences from Quebec’s culture of popular songs. Bass personnel 
has changed as well; Benoit Coulombe provided a solid foundation with 
his sparse playing until he was replaced by Mathieu Royer, a free spirit 
and bundle of energy. Royer then made way for Hugo Blouin and his 


was to become an important element for Maz. Téléscope was followed 


more contemporary style. 
It now looks like everything is in place for the band to launch an 


i . . “Old Salt Union has the groove and the chops of a great string band, balanced with infectious 
international career. More than ever, Maz has succeeded in pulling off rock and roll energy. Their music occupies that sweet space between Old Crow folk and 


their unique amalgam of traditional elements, jazz harmonies, hypnotic Yonder Mountain jam -- not a bad place to be for a band about to break.” —No Depression 


rhythms, and atmospheric effects. 
www.espacemaz.ca/en 
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Couldn’t Have a Wed- 
ding Without a Fiddler: 
The Story of Traditional 
Fiddling on Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 


“he fiddle music of Prince Edward 
‘Island has stirred the blood and 
warmed the hearts of many music 
. fans but few have gone to greater 
lengths to promote that music and document 
its history than acclaimed New England banjo 
player and folklorist Ken Perlman. 

Perlman, who is also a highly respected 
teacher of instrumental skills, has encapsulat- 
ed his love for the traditional fiddle music of 
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Canada’s smallest province in Couldn't Have 
a Wedding Without the Fiddler: The Story of 
Traditional Fiddling on Prince Edward Island. 

A thoroughly researched and comprehensive 
study of Island fiddling that is as entertaining 
as it is informative, the book has won praise 
across the board from players, ethnomusicolo- 
gists, and fans. 

Ironically Perlman’s discovery of P.E.I.’s rich 
history of fiddle music came about as the result 
of what could best be described as a happy 
accident. 

Speaking by telephone from his home in 
Boston, Perlman said the story began about the 
time he completed grad school. 

“T got the bug to do a project,” Perlman said. 
“T originally wanted to go to Scotland. I sent 
letters to a number of fraternal organizations 
looking for help. I got a letter back from one 
of them saying there was no money available 


to send me to Scotland but that they could put 
me up in a house in Prince Edward Island and 
feed. me; 

So Perlman set out for P.E.I. and found him- 
self in the rural community of Fairfield. 

“The first few days there were stormy so I 
didn’t go out of the house. But a day or so later 
a neighbour told me there was going to be a tea 
party at Monticello and why don’t I go. I did 
and that’s where I first heard (fiddlers) George 
MacPhee, brothers Hughie and Dan McPhee, 
Connie Gallant, Charlie Sheehan, and a few 
others.” 

Perlman said he knew something of Cape 
Breton fiddling before going to that Monticello 
event but really didn’t know anything about 
fiddling in PEI. 

The marriage of traditional Scottish, Irish, 
and Acadian influences he heard in P-E.I. fiddle 
music struck a responsive chord with him. 


“I was immediately drawn to it,” Perlman 
said. “There was something about the way they 
played what they played.” 

After that first night in Monticello, Perlman 
made a point of introducing himself to George 
MacPhee, whose fiddling had so intrigued him. 
He arranged for MacPhee to come to his place 
in Fairfield with his fiddle and when he did he 
also brought Dan and Hughie. So began several 

friendships that would last for many years. 
And these weren’t the only folks to share 
their music and their stories with Perlman 
during his first P-E.I. visit. Far from it. 

“I went to a gas station in Souris one day 
and the man at the station asked me what I 
was doing. When I told him I was interested 
in fiddling he said I had to meet (piano player) 
Kevin Chaisson. I contacted Kevin, who 
immediately invited me to a family party where 
I met fiddlers Kenny, ‘Young Peter,’ and ‘Old 
Peter’ Chaisson; I then met a few more fiddlers 
at a practice of the Eastern Kings Fiddlers, 
including Allan MacDonald and Fr. Charlie 
Cheverie. By the end of that 10 days, I had met 
a lot of fiddle players. And I said to myself, 
‘Nobody knows about this fiddling tradition on 
ee” 

Perlman wanted to change that. 

With funding obtained through Earthwatch, 
he returned to P.E.I. in 1991 with a team of 
people and recorded 50 to 60 fiddlers. He re- 
corded a similar number in 1992. Then in 2006, 
the then Canadian Museum of Civilization paid 
for a follow-up project. 

Perlman said it was a case of the more he 
heard the more he loved it. 

“The feel of the music and all of the different 
styles. The rhythms were infectious, the 
melodies were beautiful and were exquisitely 
phrased. There is a lot of poignance, a lot of 
emotion. Robert Arsenault told me that when 
fiddlers play they carry with them the experi- 
ences of their ancestors.” 

Perlman relishes the experience of not just 
listening to the many fiddlers they recorded 
but playing with them as well. One of the top 
clawhammer banjo players in the world and 
a master of fingerstyle guitar, Perlman had to 
modify his technique slightly to blend with the 
fiddlers but that took nothing away from the 
experience. 

It should be noted that Couldn't Have a 
Wedding Without the Fiddler is actually the 
second book Perlman produced about P.E.I. 
fiddle music. The first was a tune-book, The 
Fiddle Music of Prince Edward Island: Celtic 
& Acadian Tunes in Living Tradition (Mel Bay 
Publications, 1996). 

“My original idea was to have one project 


that would have tunes and a long introduction 
that would focus on the history. But when I ap- 
proached a few publishers they said to do two 
books. Musicians, they said, would want the 
tunes while the general reader would want the 
history because this was an important story to 
be told. The tune-book was the easier one to do 
because I already had a track record with music 
books so I did it first. 

“The folklore was different. I had to figure 
out how to do it. After considerable experimen- 
tation I came up with the idea of interspersing 
narrative and long quotations from the people 
I had interviewed. I showed an early draft to a 
sociologist friend who said, ‘Oh, you’re writing 
an ethnography!’ ” 

More than 150 people were interviewed in 
total. Most were fiddlers but not all. Some were 
singers, dancers, music teachers, or people who 
put together music and community events. 

“The oldest fiddler I talked to was born in 
1900, before World War I. The older fiddlers 
we interviewed, their memories kicked in 
in the teens and the °20s of the last century. 
They drew on their parents’ memories as 
well as their own. Through archival research 
I managed to push the narrative into the last 
decade of the 19th century. Through secondary 
literature and through other texts, I could take 
the narrative back to some of the earliest days 
of settlement on P.E.I.” 

Hundreds of hours of interviews were record- 
ed. Fortunately, a number of people offered 
to help with the transcriptions, which would 
otherwise have been a daunting task. Perlman 
then created a summary document for each 
interview. Highlights were selected and he 
would then assign each highlight to a particular 
subject or theme area. 

“If we talked about house parties or dances 
we would put them in the house party theme or 
the dance party theme. At the end, I had about 
200 or so theme documents which were then 
organized into rough chapters.” 

Perlman said he gained incredible perspec- 
tive from the people he interviewed, people 
like Father Faber MacDonald and Father 
Charlie Cheverie, who organized the Prince 
Edward Island Fiddling Society, former Liberal 
senator—and step dancing instructor— Libby 
Hubley, and piano player/radio show host 
Lowell Huestis. 

Through his interviews, Perlman learned 
a great deal about the music and the people 
behind it. 

He also learned that many fiddlers, no matter 
where they lived or how they played, had 
something in common. They almost all learned 
to play the same way. 


CHARLES K- WOLFE AMERICAN MUSIC SERIES. Ted Olson; Series Editor 


“Most of them learned the same way their 
parents did, mostly by ear. When they were 
young they heard their parents and other com- 
munity adults play the tunes, and sing them, 
too—an activity often referred to as ‘jigging,’ 
or ‘tuning’. Some youngsters would imitate 
their parents by engaging in pretend-fiddling — 
jigging the tunes while tapping out the rhythm 
with their feet. Some youngsters would be giv- 
en a toy fiddle fashioned from a cedar shingle 
strung with cotton thread.” 

Much of the older music Island fiddlers 
played was passed down from generation to 
generation because a lot of it was not written 
down. This said, in any given generation it was 
not uncommon for a few locals—most often 
players of keyboard instruments such as pump 
organ or piano—to develop the ability to read 
music. They could play the music found in the 
tune-books of the day to fiddlers. 

“The organist would play a piece for them 
over and over until they got it right.” 

While Perlman has accomplished much in his 
effort to tell this story he believes there is much 
more to tell and at some point he hopes to do 
just that. 

In addition to his books and recordings of 
P.E.I. fiddle music, Perlman was also in- 
volved in the creation of a website called 
Bowing Down Home. That website features 
short profiles of more than 120 Island fiddlers 
representing the various styles played here, as 
well as close to 2,000 individual music clips of 
those fiddlers. It is a treasure trove of music for 
those for whom music begins and ends with the 
fiddle and the bow. 
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She covers her father’s 
storied hit songs for the 
first time, but leaves her 
own indelible mark. 


“wg atherine MacLellan had a good 
reason for making her new album, 
[f It’s Alright With You: The Songs 
“ of Gene MacLellan. A lovingly 
crafted collection of tunes by her late father, 
who’s known for such gems of the Canadian 
catalogue as Snowbird and Put Your Hand In 
The Hand, the album came about after MacLel- 
lan signed on to write and perform a new show, 
If It's Alright With You — The Life and Music of 
My Father, Gene MacLellan. 

Running all summer in Charlottetown, PEI, 
the show is a collection of songs and stories 
that look back on her father, who took his own 
life in 1995. 

“T’ve been wanting to do this record for a 
long time, but it never seemed the right time,” 
says 37-year-old MacLellan. The summertime 
gig got her moving. “We figured if we’re doing 


o 
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a show of my dad’s music, we should have an 
album...I’m really proud of what he did and 
want to honour what he did.” 


The album and show coincide with renewed 
attention to Gene. P.E.I. filmmaker Millefiore 
Clarkes is working with Catherine on a Nation- 
al Film Board documentary about her father, 
their relationship, and the intersection of men- 
tal illness and creativity (Gene suffered from 
bipolar disorder, while his daughter battles with 
occasional depression). As well, New Bruns- 
wick-based arts journalist and CBC host Bob 
Mersereau is writing a biography of Gene. 

Working on the documentary has been in 
some ways an unexpected journey, says Ma- 
cLellan, who was 14 when her father died. “I 
thought I would find out more about him, but I 
didn’t find anything out except that he’s gone 
and the only place he still exists is his songs. I 
really feel close to him when I sing his songs.” 

Like many children of famous musicians, 
MacLellan long resisted performing her 
father’s material because she was intent on 
creating her own place in the music world. 

Then someone asked for Snowbird at a back- 
yard party, and she and the band complied. “It 
was really fun, so we just kept doing it. That 


was kind of the start for me.” 

Now at ease with playing her father’s music, 
the P.E.I.-based artist is also comfortable put- 
ting her own spin on it. On the new album, for 
example, she gives Snowbird—a career-launch- 
ing hit for Anne Murray in 1969—a simple, in- 
timate rendering that’s a bit of a surprise when 
we’re all so used to Murray’s uptempo take. 

MacLellan had recorded the song before 
with a full band, but this time it’s just her and a 
Wurlitzer. “I wanted something different,” she 
says. 

Pulling together the album—it’s a kind of 
family affair, with her older brother Philip Ma- 
cLellan as co-engineer—was also a process of 
discovery. Pages of Time is the lead-off track, 
but one Catherine didn’t know before recording 
it. She chose it because it’s about turning back 
the pages of time as well as being the first song 
her father wrote. 

For listeners, the album is a reminder of just 
how diverse and skilled a writer Gene MacLel- 
lan was. With tracks such as Put Your Hand In 
The Hand, recorded by everyone from Elvis to 
Loretta Lynn, and Shilo Song, a popular duet 
Gene sang with Anne Murray, the album shows 
MacLellan’s skill in country, folk, and gospel. 


“He was always writing,” says his daughter. “I’d wake up at 4 a.m. and 
go downstairs and there’d be one light over the kitchen table and he’d be 
working on something. He was a bit of an insomniac.” 

He was also a fierce editor. “The work he did on his lyrics was pains- 
taking. What I find singing his songs is that nothing stands out as wrong 
or awkward. Doing this record made me realize that (as a songwriter) 
I’ve still got a long way to go.” 

But while her father may have been a much-admired artist, to her he 
was just her dad. MacLellan recalls being a grumpy pre-teen who one 
day secluded herself in her room. Her father tried to talk to her but when 
she didn’t respond, “He started chasing me on all fours and roaring like 
a lion in a really funny way. That was the kind of dad he was—he really 
cared about us and made sure we were doing all right.” 

Remembering her father’s attentiveness to his children despite the 
demands of his work reassures MacLellan that she will continue to be a 
good mother to her own child, 11-year-old Isabel. “My dad did it. I can 
do it. It’s OK, Isabel will be fine.” 

Such attentiveness couldn’t have been easy for her father. She says 
that because he was bipolar, there were two versions of him. He bottled 
things up, and that was hard on the family, especially his wife. 

MacLellan reads some of that bottling up into the song Faces, which 
is on her new album. She says anyone who’s dealt with depression can 
relate to the song and its theme of not being able to be oneself around 
others. 

She says the song is also a tough one to sing, in part because it shifts 
into a different key in the second part. Like other of her father’s songs, it 
also pushes her to sing differently and use a wider range, getting pushed 
now and then being a good thing. 


MacLellan says that she and her father did talk a bit about songwriting, 
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even if their perspectives weren’t always in sync. At one point, she came 
home from learning about songwriting at school and announced to him 
that he needed to add a bridge to a tune he was working on. 

With good humour, he answered, “You know more about songwriting 
than I do.” 

It was only after her father died that MacLellan started writing serious- 
ly, and she found that it helped her deal with the grief. 

With her own career now firmly entrenched (she’s up to half a dozen 
albums including the excellent 2014 The Raven’s Sun) and her father’s 
songbook in hand, MacLellan is primed for her at-home song-and-story 
gig when most other musicians are hitting the festival trail. 

“Tt’s great to get to stay home. I hear Charlottetown’s great in the 
summer.” 
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Inspired, dark depic- 

tions of contemporary 
Vancouver underscore 
his defiant debut disc. 


~ esse Waldman has released his master- 
ful Mansion Full of Ghosts. Time will 
tell if this long-awaited debut album 

is truly the brilliant achievement it 
appears to be at first glance and a few initial 
cursory tours. 


Count the decades in the making of Mansion 
Full of Ghosts, including four years in pains- 
taking recording and production. The 16 tracks 
stand on their own— individual rooms, artfully 
designed and built, wave-like walls of sound, 
with no superfluous musical notes or words. 
But the work really stands out as a seamless, 
timeless collection and a meticulous concept 
album. 

“Tt took as long as it takes to earn a university 
degree, and probably cost more,” reports Jesse 
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Waldman with a short laugh. “I started with 
20 songs and wrote at least 15 more during the 
process, which accounts for some of the time.” 

From a journeyman’s lovingly created, 
solid, eclectic musical foundation, haunted 
dream-like characters and stories emerge and 
are linked with a jeweller’s eye for gems and 
settings: a “country mouse” who doesn’t care 
for big-city Small Talk in the “smiley plastic 
face” rat race of “shiny people and phony 
deadbeats” parades alongside A Ballerina from 
the Easi Coast. 

Perhaps the most fully realized resident ghost 
is Lorraine. A dime-less high-school dropout 
from Mississauga who decides, “I’m goin’ it 
alone”. She “changed her clothes in a phone 
booth and rolled a smoke for the road. Her 
grubby hands were shaking / As the honest 
world was waking she flagged down trucks in 
high heels.” She ends up on a poster at a drop- 
in centre, disappeared without a trace with no 
helpful leads, a cold case indeed. 

As always, the artist’s own story is an 
essential element. A cherished cassette of his 
grandmother singing a Yiddish folk song, and a 


— 
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guitar abandoned in the basement of his family 
home, helped fuel Waldman’s teenaged flight 
from the suburban sprawl of Thornhill, ON, 
to Toronto bar gigs. There he paid his dues, 
underage. In a succession of groups, includ- 
ing the grunge band Zygote (also Web, The 
Beefy Treats, and Phatty Phatty), Jesse stoked 
his own personal fire and began to perfect his 
impressive chops and accompaniment skills 
in finger-style, folk, country, blues, and pop 
genres. 

“Every band needs a writer, and I became that 
guy, almost by default,” Waldman recalls of 
early days of a life-long obsession. Fine-tuned 
musical and other techniques and skills enabled 
the emergence of a very fine songwriter. 

His website (jessewaldmanmusic.com/media) 
features four videos. The Rest of My Days he 
produced to launch the album, with raw archi- 
val family footage, charmingly illustrating a 
credo and promise, revealed in the album. The 
other three earlier examples demonstrate his 
laid-back, comfortable virtuosity on electric, 
acoustic, and resophonic guitar. 

A cross-country adventure to the West Coast 


is pivotal and transformative in Waldman’s life, times, and recording 
debut. He’s been described as an “atmospheric folkie” and some new 
fans — outside his base in Toronto, Vancouver, and various stops in be- 
tween—may wonder at his fully formed arrival. 

He touched down and has stayed for 25 years in Vancouver’s Down- 
town Eastside, the poorest postal code in Canada, inside the bloated 
underbelly of the nation’s most expensive city, finding a welcome home 
in the scene along Commercial Drive. He is—and this is a compliment 
and high praise—a fixture on the Drive, as well as a highly accomplished 
veteran touring act. 

“More than half of the people that my girl-friend and I know are living 
under the constant threat of renoviction and skyrocketing housing costs, 
holding on for dear life, by their fingernails,” Waldman reports, and 
includes ongoing closures and foreclosures of music venues he counts out 
until he ticks off both hands. 

As beautiful Vancouver dreams devolve into a dystopian, hollowed-out 
nightmare for most people, pigeons are literally raising their young in 
nests of used needles and ambulances scream past empty storefronts and 
multimillion-dollar tear downs. 

Jesse Waldman captures and thrives in the stark contrast. First sensing 
the growing need for rehearsal space, then recording space, he co-found- 
ed Redlight Sound Studios, where months of rehearsals and pre-produc- 
tion took place. He also studied the recording arts and sound design, and 
now is in demand, with a client roster that includes the CBC, Telus, The 
Knowledge Network, Bravo, and those he turns away. 

He’s assembled an all-star cast of other “fixtures,” including angelic 
backup by Megan Alford and more voices, the tasteful piano of Tom 
Heukendorff, 21st-century pedal steel of Tom Hammel, and the harmoni- 
ca of the legendary Monte, who passed away but lives on as one of many 
repeated musical and lyrical motifs. 

Most notable is Mare L’Esperance (Ray Condo, Nomeansno, Petunia 
and the Vipers, Linda McCrae of Spirit of the West) whose diverse skills, 
longtime friendship, and musical partnership result in a well-deserved 
credit as co-producer. 

Mansion Full of Ghosts excels at portraying post-modern Vancouver, 
equalling any art form, or artist, including the ubiquitous postcards and 
gritty, more realistic photography. Shopping carts roll down alleyways as 
skyrocketing numbers of homeless sleep in too many boarded doorways, 
with pleas for help on scraps of cardboard, near bank machines. Leg- 
endary beaches with flyin’ kites distract from a dangerous undertow of 
“barbed-wire streets / And all them lyin’ servants / In their parliamentary 
seats”. 

Jessie Waldman’s Mansion Full of Ghosts is audio alchemy. Gold is 
transmuted into various forms—Klondike, fool’s, in occasional skies and 
rays. In Eastvan Blues he explains: “I got one foot in a sunbeam / I got 
one foot in the grave.” Just as the birds that grace the cover provide relief 
inside, hope rises from a bleak landscape. No matter where the listen- 
er is located, however they see and dream of their place in humanity’s 
uncertain future, this work shares an uncanny perspective, and rewards 
too numerous to list, and is an inspired keeper for ongoing enjoyment and 


exploration. 


I asked Jesse to share his expertise gleaned from 25 years on “both 
sides of the glass”. Entitled Tips For Up-And-Coming Artists Headed 
Into A Studio, it’s a one-page, seven-point checklist to help cut down 
guess work and interest everyone involved in avoiding common problems 
and pitfalls in making the best, most-natural recording of roots music. 
Email brucemason@shaw.ca and I will reply with a copy. 
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A warts-and-all reflec- 
tion of his West Virginia 
roots propels his new, 
outstanding recording. 


Ta my 
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rowing up in Wheeling, WV, at 
the beginning of the decline of 
the Rust Belt, Tim O’Brien faced 

— several options: maybe, if lucky, 
get one of the few remaining jobs in the disap- 
pearing steel mills; work in a coal mine; or hit 
the road as a musician. For a 19-year-old who 
grew up playing Catholic folk masses 


“It is kind of a sad place. Right now 
it is really sad. Obesity has run amok. 
Opioid addiction. There’s hardly any 
work and it’s not going to get any bet- 
ter. Coal plants are dead and they’re not 
making new ones, so Trump’s ideas are 
not going to work.” 


and with a repertoire of about 200 songs, it 
was a no brainer. His first stop was Chicago, 
like countless itinerant musicians before him, 
then Wyoming, and eventually Boulder, CO, 
in 1974. 

There he helped form the influential, pro- 
gressive bluegrass band Hot Rize, which led 
him down a path that has made him one of the 
most acclaimed American acoustic musicians 
of modern time. Proficient on mandolin, 
guitar, fiddle, and bouzouki, he approaches his 
mid-60s with a Grammy and an impressive cat- 
alogue of songs covered by the likes of Garth 
Brooks, The Dixie Chicks, Nickel Creek, and 
countless more. 

His three dozen albums include 16 solo 
works, including his latest, Where the River 
Meets the Road, a searing reflection of hardship 
in his home state of West Virginia, where fewer 
than half of adult civilians have a job and many 
have simply given up trying to find one. Rather 
than a wistful, sugar-coated collection of fond- 
ness and longing, O’Brien chose 10 songs by 
West Virginia natives and added two originals 
to reflect the grim, hard reality of a place where 
Donald Trump’s grandiose promise of a return 
to prosperity with old-school manufacturing 
and a revival of coal mining resonates with 
people struggling to survive. 

The songs paint a picture of faith, family, 
hope, drunkeness, and despair, where children 
die young and where people cling to the hope 
of a better tomorrow. If not for the upbeat mask 
of happiness that characterizes the music, with 
percolating melodic banjo riffs, driving fiddle, 
mandolin, and lap steel, the overall impression 
would be of a very sad place. 

“Tt is kind of a sad place. Right now it is 
really sad,” O’Brien, in an interview, said of 
his home state. “Obesity has run amok. Opioid 
addiction. There’s hardly any work and it’s not 
going to get any better. Coal plants are dead 
and they’re not making new ones, so Trump’s 
ideas are not going to work. It’s pretty tough 
and people are kind of mad. But they are 
defiantly mad. They are going to try and do 
something.” 

Where the River Meets the Road is an 
outstanding mixture of bluegrass, country, old- 
time, and Americana marked by O’Brien’s dis- 
tinct voice and his inherent gift of writing and 


choosing quality material, backed by performers of impeccable calibre, 
including vocalists Kathy Mattea, Chris Stapleton, sister Mollie O’Brien, 
and O’Brien’s partner Jan Fabricius, and flawless instrumental work by 
bluegrassers Stuart Duncan (fiddle, mandolin), Noam Pikelny (banjo), 
Bryan Sutton (guitar), and Chris Scruggs (steel and electric guitar). 

The tone of the album is set by the opening High Flying Bird, written 
by Boone County, WV’s Billy Edd Wheeler and covered by The Jef- 
ferson Airplane and Richie Havens, about a man gazing at a bird while 
unable to escape the grip of the coal mines: “Oh look at me lord / I’m 
rooted like a tree lord / Got those sit down, can’t cry / Oh lord I’m gonna 
die blues.” 

O’Brien first heard the Havens version without knowing its origins. 
“To me, it signified somebody wanting to get the heck away from a place 
like West Virginia, and then I found out it comes from there.” 

From Slab Fork, WV, native Bill Withers (Ain’t No Sunshine, Lean 
On Me) comes Grandma’s Hands, a story of maternal protection from 
snakes, falls, and beatings. From the Depression-raised West Virginia 
duo the Bailes Brothers comes Drunkard’s Grave: “Whiskey, beer and 
gin, got the best of him / Now he lays in a drunkard’s grave.” Hope is the 
theme of When The Mist Clears Away by Larry Groce, host of West Vir- 
ginia Public Radio’s long-running live show Mountain Stage: “Don’t let 
the shadows turn into mountains / You’ll be all right when the mist clears 
away.” In Windy Mountain, by the famed West Virginia fiddler Curly 
Ray Cline, solace is found in the Virginia hills: “There J would forget all 
my worries and my troubles / I'll just let the wind blow them by.” 

The title track, Where the River Meets the Road, tells the story of 
O’Brien’s great-grandfather, who immigrated to Wheeling from Ireland 
in 1851, shortly after the opening of the 1,000-kilometer-long Cumber- 
land Road, the first major federal U.S. highway, built between 1811 and 
1837, connecting Baltimore to the Ohio River. O’Brien also wrote the 
highly personal Guardian Angel, about an older sister who died suddenly 
of encephalitis at age six. O’Brien was two at the time. 

“She had an earache on New Year’s Eve and died the morning of the 
2nd. I don’t have any memory of her passing. I remember her in her little 
school uniform. It’s hard to say if I remember much about her or the sto- 
ries everyone told of her.” As a memorial, the family purchased a statue 
of an angel in her name that hung above the entry to the auditorium at 
the Catholic school a block away from the family home. 

O’Brien also had an older brother who was killed in Vietnam in 1968. 
“TI was turning 14 and still sorting things out. Both these lost siblings 
were held up as saintly people. They were only in the beginnings of their 
lives. It’s a great speculation you grow up with, kind of mourning what 
they might have been.” 

At age 63, the album was a chance for O’Brien to reflect on his roots 
and his past. 

“T’m kind of looking back more than I am looking forward. I guess 
there’s more to look back on,” O’Brien said while on a Scottish tour. 
“Approaching mid-60s, you think about that. But it’s cool. I get to keep 
doing stuff.” 

The album also offers pause for reflection by listeners who might be 
inclined to ponder a future for millennials unable to just pick up and 
leave for a better place, as did O’Brien, his great-grandfather, and others 
of earlier generations. 

“People aren’t moving like they used to. I think it is much harder for 
kids to just move to a place that is more viable. It’s like they don’t have 
a hope. That’s the sad thing for people in West Virginia, and I think it’s 
much the same for economies across North America.” 

Tim O’Brien performs at the Winnipeg Folk Music Festival in July as a 
solo artist and with Hot Rize and Red Knuckles and the Trailblazers. 
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aul Janeway should have been a preacher. He wanted to 


be a preacher. He behaves like a preacher. He sounds like 
a preacher. 


“Oh, yeah,” he laughs in his preacher voice, “that was 


what I was gonna do...I was planning to have my own 
church and everything...but I guess it’s all still about 
performing.” 
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Indeed it is, as anyone heading to the Edmonton Folk Music Festival 
this summer will discover when Paul—or St. Paul to give him his proper 
preacher name— arrives there with his extraordinary band the Broken 
Bones to shake the place up. Expect thrills. And spills. Expect frenzy. 
And sweet soul music. Expect wildness. Energy. Sweat. Showmanship. 
Dancing. Fun. And lots of it. Barrel loads of it. 

“T’m looking forward to it,” says St. Paul, with infectious bonhomie, 

a belly laugh never far from his lips. “I remember we played Calgary 
folk festival before and that was a lot of fun. The thing I most remember 
about it was they put us into a workshop thing with Fishbone and it all 
took a turn I wasn’t expecting. It was crazy! But fun. I think we played 
Tom Waits’s Make It Rain together. Crazy!” 

Yep, there’s that belly laugh again... 

Sainthood was bestowed on him by early fellow band members im- 
pressed by his clean living, a product of a strictly religious upbringing in 
Birmingham, AL. Gospel, gospel, gospel and a little bit of soul was the 
strict musical diet growing up that has informed his style ever since. A 
vocal style that is increasingly being compared to some of the greats: Al 
Green, Ray Charles, Sam Cooke, Otis Redding, Marvin Gaye, and James 
Brown. 

Paul is somewhat coy about being mentioned in such august company. 
“They’re the greats...they’re heroes to me... some of the greatest singers 
of all time and, of course, I listened to all of them a lot and sure they 
would have influenced the way I sing but there were a lot of other things 


as well. Gospel would be the overriding influence on me when I was 
starting off. Not so much now because I listen to all sorts of different 
music. I think it was Dizzy Gillespie who said there’s two kinds of 
music: good music and the other kind. But gospel is at the core of what I 
do and always will be.” 

If you didn’t know better and heard him before you saw him, you 
might assume he’s black. It’s clearly not the first time he’s heard this but 
he still finds it hilarious. 

“T think it’s funny, really funny. It happens sometimes but I just laugh 
and shrug it off. I never think of myself this way or that way. I sing, I 
just...I just sing.” 

He describes himself as a late bloomer, never really believing a career 
as a singer beckoned until it actually happened. There was the church 
and he made music with his friend, Jesse Phillips, now bass player with 
the Broken Bones, and he was already writing songs. 

“T learned to play guitar because I wanted to write songs, I always 
wanted to write songs.” 

But playing music professionally seemed so far beyond his remit the 
notion wasn’t even entertained. He was determined, after all, to be a 
preacher. And had quite a few other jobs along the way. 

“When I got out of high school, I couldn’t figure out what I wanted to 
do with my life. 1 worked in a mechanic shop as a gofer. I got parts and 
cut the grass and then I lost my job when the economy went bad and I 
was unemployed for so long. So I was thinking, “What am I gonna do 
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with my life?’. The government gave me 


some assistance so I thought I’d go to = 
school. I worked in a shoe store and Sipe Bones 
became a bank teller and I was study- 
ing accountancy when this music 
thing got cranked up.” 

Hang on a mo’, accountancy? 

“My life needed some direction 
and I figured accountants make 
money and I don’t mind numbers, 
so why not? So I was on my way 
to being an accountant when this 
band happened so it was a crazy set 
of circumstances. I guess I could 


still go back to accounting school if this all goes wrong.” 

Paul and Jesse Phillips had been playing together in another soul outfit, 
The Secret Dangers, but were getting nowhere fast when they decided to 
try a more raucous, upbeat approach with a different lineup before focus- 
ing once and for all on proper jobs, hence the accountancy course. 

That was 2012 and they had relatively modest ambitions for the newly 
formed Broken Bones—to sell out a small club in Birmingham was the 
height of their dreams at that time. But, as others came into the lineup 
along the way—Browan Lollar on guitar, Andrew Lee on drums, Al 
Gamble on keyboards, Chad Fisher on trombone, Jason Mingledorff on 
sax and flute, and Allen Branstetter on trumpet—they developed their 
raucous soul style and a joyous stage show that took no prisoners. 

The small club in Birmingham was sold out in no time, the accountan- 
cy career was put on hold, and the gospel according to the Broken Bones 
was being heard farther and farther afield. Paul says there was no single 
moment when he realized music was now a career, but acquiring a man- 
ager and an agent signalled the point when there was no turning back. 

“It was just a fun adventure. Every time we achieved a goal we then 
tried to figure out the next one. But it’s still a fun adventure.” 

That adventure accelerated at pace with the release of their debut 
album, Half The City, in 2014, mainly recorded live to capture the ex- 
citement of their stage show, and which even made the lower reaches of 
the Billboard album chart. It opened a lot of doors, but they soon moved 
on and last year’s second album, Sea Of Noise, was a far more cultured 
affair, the blazing horns joined by strings and even a choir on an album 
of “redemption, salvation and hope”. 

“The first record brought us so many things. It was really our introduc- 
tion to an audience and so on, and our second record was when we came 
out and said this is the type of artist we are...we’re not going to stay still 
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and do the same thing over and over again. I think it’s important people 


knew we weren’t the type of band to make Half The City 2 or Sea Of 
Noise 2 and we will constantly be evolving. I get bored easily, I have to 
keep myself involved. Sea Of Noise was more cerebral, there was a little 
more thought involved than with Half The City. I prefer the one with 
more thought to it but at the same time when you do a record live there’s 
a certain rawness and urgency that’s hard to replicate.” 

The music is still invested with religious overtones. “It has definitely 
influenced our performance style. It means being able to read a crowd 
and have that urgency when you are singing, like you’re singing for a 
higher cause—for something bigger than yourself. And I’ve translated 
that into what I do.” 

They close their set with Burning Rome, a track from Sea Of Noise, 
with a defined spiritual message. 

“Tt’s written very much like a classical ballad, a 6:8 thing, but the twist 
is a break-up letter with religion and God. One thing I really love about 
that song was trying to understand spirituality and what it means and try- 
ing to define it by our own parameters and not those set by other people, 
and finding peace with those things in a way that’s OK. This is how you 
find peace and love and hope. The song is about exploring and finding 
what you believe on your own terms. I think it’s kind of poetic.” 

Another of his songs, Sanctify, offers rather racier references to reli- 
gion. Sex as a religious experience. That’s a bit daring for a God-fearing 
boy from Alabama, isn’t it? 

“Yes, where I’m from it’s a little scandalous to compare the two. 

It’s one of my favourite songs but it’s probably sacrilegious. But we 
never want the band to be so self-serious that you can’t wink or nod. 
It’s important to us to have grins on our faces. Sometimes bands can 
take themselves too seriously. People I love like Tom Waits and Prince 
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always have that nod and wink. They’re still serious, amazing artists but 
there’s fun in it, too.” 

Paul also believes the band are carried to some degree by the legacy of 
Alabama’s proud musical history...and he’s proud of the achievements 
of artists such as the Alabama Shakes, Jason Isbell, and the Civil Wars. 

“It’s important to me. There’s some great music coming out of here. 
But the problem with a legacy like that is you feel you really have to 
live up to those standards. In Muscle Shoals, there are people who 
have played on records you will never be able to make and they’ re just 
walking around the street. For a small city in Alabama, that’s amazing. 
There are people walking round there who’ ve played on records by 
Aretha Franklin or Wilson Pickett or the Rolling Stones. It’s a tiny city 
with a lot of talent in it. That’s the legacy and you want to make those 
people proud. You don’t think of it in that way, like carrying a torch, but 
it definitely influences what you do.” 

But stage is their forte. Bob Dylan’s never-ending tour has nothing on 
St. Paul, with dates already set for 2018. It’s not as if they ever hold back 
on their performances. 

“T only have one speed and that’s 100 mph. I can’t half-ass it. It’s 
always at full clip. We don’t have seasonal tours, we just have tours.” 

You wonder how he keeps it up. Don’t you get exhausted after a show? 

“Oh, yeah! I’m always exhausted! It’s like being hit by an automobile 
after every show. It takes a lot of energy out of me but if I stay still too 
long I go crazy.” 

It’s enough to drive a man to drink...but that’s something he’s never 
done. A non-smoking, non-drinker makes him a rarity in the business. 

“Well, I grew up in a religious house and I didn’t rebel in any way. I 
never had any interest in doing that. Neither of my parents drank and my 
father dealt with some pretty heavy drinking on his side of the family 
and never had a desire to drink, so I never did. I don’t think people are 
surprised that I don’t drink or smoke, but they are surprised I never did.” 

The band is already working on ideas for its next album, which will 


St. Paul & The Broken Bones — Paul Janeway, third from right 


be different again from the previous 
two—and will be marketed different- 
ly, too. It will, he says, be a non-tra- 
ditional release, online and on vinyl, 
matching the way he collects his own 
music. 

He’s a genuine vinyl junkie, with 
more than 3,000 records. Indeed, he 
says laughing, his wife has threatened 
to kick him out if he comes home 
with any more vinyl. Ask him about 
his most-prized possession and he’ ll 
think long and hard before announcing a 
rare Japanese pressing of a Tommy Tate 
record. 

“T sought it out for so long and it was 
very hard to find and I’d have a really 
hard time parting with it. That’s when you 
really get into the honey. I’ve also got a 
really cool Aphex Twin record which I 
won through a lottery and the record 
is a piece of paper. It’s insane. But 
yes, I’m a pretty heavy collector. 

“T consume music through Spo- 
tify and vinyl and that’s how we’ll 
do it with the next record. Every- 
thing is constantly evolving with 
this band. This is not something 
I trained for. You don’t learn this 
sort of thing at school, so I’m still 
learning, but it’s great fun. Always 
great fun.” 
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orget icons such as 
Joni Mitchell, Leonard 
Cohen, Neil Young, 
Bruce Cockburn, lan 
& Sylvia...nobody 
deserves pride of place 
in the annals of Cana- 
dian folk music more 
than Mitch Podolak. 
The events and ven- 
ues he initiated attract 
thousands of folk fans 
annually. And that’s an irrefutable fact. 

Now approaching his 70th birthday, 
Podolak was born in Toronto where, at 
16, he ran folk nights at the storied Bo- 
hemian Embassy in the hippy district of 
Yorkville. A decade later, he started the 
Winnipeg Folk Music Festival, which he 
programmed for 13 years, while launch- 
ing the Vancouver Folk Music Festival 
and founding a record company with 
a solitary artist, Stan Rogers. When 
Alberta celebrated its 75th anniversary 
as a province in 1980, Podolak provided 
the wherewithal and the musical muscle 
to get the Calgary and Edmonton Folk 
Music Festivals off the ground. He has 
since helped bring the Stan Rogers Folk 
Festival to fruition. 

Married 47 years to Ava Kobrinsky — 
an exceptional arts manager in her own 
right—they raised their sons Max, Leon- 
ard, and Zeke in Winnipeg, where they 
also played a prominent role in estab- 
lishing the West End Cultural Centre—a 
concert venue which still hosts a wide 
variety of arts events. And then there’s 
Home Routes, a series of house concert 
circuits that they initiated in 2007. 

To date, Home Routes has organized 
more than 7,500 gigs for numerous folk 
artists. 

Candid, humorous, sometimes brash, 
often outrageously opinionated, Mitch 
Podolak is currently in hospital in 
Winnipeg where he’s recovering from 
spinal surgery and a broken leg. 

Questions by Roddy Campbell. 


Growing up in Toronto, did your family 
include musicians? 


My father was a klezmer clarinet player. 
It was kind of like a family obligation that I 
would learn to play clarinet. I was too young 
when I started. I didn’t like the damned thing. 
It wasn’t until much later that I realized what I 
did by not learning this great instrument. 


You pawned your clarinet for a banjo. 


That’s the absolute truth. I went down to the 
Richmond Trading Post [in Toronto] and traded 
a very good clarinet for, as it turned out, a very 
shitty banjo. 


What made you do that? 


My sister [Alice] had two tickets to see Pete 
Seeger. I think a boy stood her up and she 
took me. And I’m forever grateful because it 
changed my life. The two things I remembered 
about that concert were Abiyoyo, to which Pete 
danced all around the stage, and the Bells of 
Rhymney. I loved the music, but I didn’t under- 
stand what the song was about until my sister 
explained it on the way home. Of course, it’s a 
song about the struggles between the rich mar- 
ket towns in Wales and the poor mining towns 
in Wales. The argument is carried on by the 
bells: ‘what will you give me said the sad bells 
of Rhymney, is there hope for the future, say the 
brown bells of Merthyr... . | found something 
real in the music that gave me guidance in my 
life. 


You never considered performing? 


I can’t sing. I was getting to be a pretty good 
banjo player, there’s no doubt about that. I 
was coming along. I wanted to do that but I 
just didn’t have the vocal ability. I played in 
a couple of jug bands on the streets. That was 
a lot of fun, actually. We made some dough. 
We’d go out on a Saturday sometimes, a bunch 
of us, and play the same set 10 times and make 
$100, which meant we spent $7 or $8 on Chi- 
nese food—as much as we could eat—and then 
we'd buy a lid of dope and split that and then 
we'd split the dough. 


Tell me about your association with The 
Bohemian Embassy. 


I was 14, just a few weeks away from being 
15, when IJ started there. I didn’t have the buck 
to get into the Sunday hoot[enanny] so I went 
around and collected the cups for the guy that 
had the concession booth and I washed them 
for him between the sets. I eventually started 
working there and took over the food booth. 
Then owner Don Cullen [an actor and writer 
for CBC radio and television] decided he was 
going to do a play off-Broadway. I was the last 
man standing in the place so I started booking 
talent, booking dates, buying the food, doing 
everything but paying the rent. I ended up run- 
ning the goddamn place when I was 16. 


Who did you book? 


David Wiffen, Joni Mitchell—she was a very 
nice person— Al Cromwell... The first time the 
Embassy had me bring in heavy-duty stuff I 
brought in the Rev. Gary Davis, the New Lost 
City Ramblers, and Mike Seeger and acts like 
that, when I was 17. And Manny Greenhill 
from Folklore [Productions] was teaching me 
over the phone. Neil Young showed up one 
night and got up and did three songs at the 
hootenanny. And I didn’t want to book him 
because I didn’t think he could sing his way out 
of a wet paper bag, and I still don’t. He became 
a great writer, and a great artist, of course. 

Bob Dylan showed up at the poetry night. Bob 
Wilson, who ran it, wouldn’t let him go on 
because he wasn’t on the schedule and he never 
had room. 


What was the folk scene like in Toronto 
back then? 


There were a lot of venues. There was The 
Gate of Cleve, The Village Corner Club, The 
Bohemian Embassy, The Purple Onion, The 
Fifth Peg, The Riverboat, all happening at one 
time. You’d get young Arlo Guthrie over at one 
place and you’d get Tom Paxton over some- 
where else. And then the other places would be 
full of local performers. The Embassy had the 
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Sunday night hoot, which was the most fun of 
all. That’s why I hung there. People like Ian & 
Sylvia would come and play. They were friends 
of Don Cullen. That was good times, you know. 
It felt like it was bigger than it was. It was what 
Utah Phillips called the folk scare of the ’60s. 

It was a moment in time. The Rolling Stones 
and the Beatles came along and folk music was 
shoved underground again. 


And you moved to Edmonton in 1968-69. 


You have to put everything into the time 
frame. I’m a young teenager getting into folk 
music at the same time folk music is getting 
very, very political. The Civil Rights Movement first, and through that I 
began to learn the old labour songs. And I got to be very, very political. 

I joined a revolutionary socialist organization called the League For So- 
cialist Action, which was at the time the Canadian section of the Fourth 
International —a Trotskyist organization. So folk music was not my pro- 
fession anymore. I made that switch. I left the Embassy at 19 or 20 years 
old and went full-time into politics. Along with me came my five-string 
[banjo], which was my trusty companion. I was the guy that had all the 
political songs. I used to do [sings] which side are you on, which side are 
you on. They had a branch of the Young Socialists in Edmonton and they 
wanted someone to go there and I said to them I’d go. I'd never been 
anywhere and Edmonton was great for me in lots of ways. I got a job 

at Canada Packers killing turkeys. I bought a little banjo that I still play 
at the House of Banjo in Edmonton, an S:S. Stewart, for $27. That old 
guitar maker in Edmonton, Frank Gay, [who made guitars for the likes of 
Johnny Cash, Webb Pierce, Ferlin Husky, Don Gibson, and Hank Snow], 
I took my banjo to him and he put old pegs on it for me and he made it 
work. A year later I moved to Winnipeg. 
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Pete Seeger believed music could change 
the world. Did you agree with that? 


Absolutely. Pete and I shared a common per- 
spective; it’s quite possible to change the world 
if you work hard and unite people. Folk music, 
when it’s political, it tends to unite people. Just 
think of a song like We Shall Overcome. 1 don’t 
think anyone else had the influence on me that 
Pete Seeger had, maybe Tommy Makem and 
The Clancys. They had an influence on me 
because of their [Irish] politics. Who wouldn’t 


instantly gravitate towards these old revolution- 
ary songs from Ireland? They’re great songs. 
There’s a fabulous history there—the struggle against oppression. 


How did you meet Ava? 


Ava, I met at a Friday night Trotskyist forum and party in Toronto at 
the Vanguard book store on Queen Street. She was 22 and I was 23 when 
we got married. We were just little children. 


How did you come up with the notion of a folk festival in Winni- 
peg? 


I saw an ad on CBC saying that Winnipeg was having a centennial and 
that they wanted some good projects. I always had the idea of doing a 
festival ever since I first saw that first Mariposa. I really loved it—just 
the whole feeling, the whole deal. It was just the right thing for me. I 
hadn’t been to one in at least four or five years. And when the centen- 
nial thing happened, I talked to one of my producers at the CBC and 
he introduced me to a fellow named Colin Gorrie — who turned out to 


be my partner for a long, long time. Colin was a theatre guy, he knew 
staging and all that stuff. Between us we started knocking on doors and 
we raised the money. 


What was the hardest part of startup? 


Getting people to understand what it was we were doing. People didn’t 
understand the word folk festival. It was not something that happened in 
Western Canada. People didn’t know what it was, so we started telling 
people, ‘It means Bruce Cockburn is doing a free concert in the park’, 
and 14,000 people showed up the first night. That first lineup was pretty 
impressive in lots of ways. 


Did Estelle Klein, who ran Mariposa for many years, inspire your 
programming? 


She never, consciously, mentored anybody but I learned more from 
her than absolutely anybody else. If you want to become an artistic folk 
festival director, sit down with her schedules and the records of the 
artists she programmed; you can figure out why she did what she did and 
you can learn that way. She was brilliant. She was the most intuitive pro- 
grammer. I’d never seen anything like it. She was the best. She was even 
better than me (laughs). She was brilliant. We got to be good friends at 
the end. Estelle Klein established the role of an artistic director at folk 
festivals in Canada. She was the first one to approach it in a professional 
way. And we all owe her for that. 


Winnipeg was initially all-acoustic; was there a reason for that? 


Yes, I’m a folk fascist. It was acoustic until Amos [Garrett] got up on- 
stage four years later [1978], plugged in, and took care of that problem. 
I was glad. I wanted to book John Lee Hooker because I was a huge fan. 
And I knew he would show up with an electric guitar. I knew that had to 
eventually change but I just didn’t know how to do it. Amos just did it 
for me, so thank you, Amos. But for the rest of the years I booked it, it 
was mostly acoustic because that was my preference. 


And you paid everyone the same fee. 


The rationale was we were a folk music organization; we were not in 
show biz. That was what we could afford to pay and that allowed us to 
hire many artists. We tried to spread the money around, that was what we 


were trying to do. 
How did you get Vancouver off the ground? 


Colin had the idea of the children’s festival. That was entirely Colin’s 
idea. We thought we’d try and see if the City of Vancouver would go for 
both of them, so we did. We ran into Ernie Flidell, who was working in 
the city at the cultural office. He bought what we had to say and wrote 
a grant application to himself and before we knew it we had the money. 
We had an office in Vancouver City Hall and began to assemble a team 


and the staff, and we did it. 


In between times, you started a record label and recorded Stan 


Rogers, didn’t you? 


Yeah, that was fun. Stan and I had a strange conversation at the *75 
[Winnipeg] festival. Between ’74 and °75, 1 was visiting Curly Boy 


Stubbs, Paul Mills, in Toronto and he said, ‘There’s a singer I want you 
to hear. He’s playing in a coffee house right now. We’ll never get there 
but I'll phone him up and get him to come over.’. So he phoned up Stan 
and Stan came over to Paul’s house. He’d been playing at the Friends 

of Fiddlers Green that night and played me a couple of tunes. I really 
liked what I heard—it was the original Fogarty’s Cove and Guysborough 
Train. We got to be pals that night and I hired him. 

We were walking around the festival in ’75 and I said, ‘Stan, why don’t 
you have a record?’ He couldn’t afford it. I asked him if he wanted me to 
see if I could find the money? And I did. I had five grand and I borrowed 
five grand and all of a sudden I was a record company. I knew absolutely 
nothing about recording, what the relationship with the producer was, or 
what publishing meant, or none of that shit. And I made my money back 
about eight times. 


You eventually sold him his rights back, yes? 


I said to Stan, ‘If you were to make me a really terrible offer for the 
record company and all its property, except for the publishing,’ at the 
time. ‘If you were going to make me an offer, a bad offer, what would it 
be?’ And he said, ‘$2,500’. And I said, ‘Sold,’ because I didn’t have time 
to do it. $2,500 was pure profit for me. Stan turned the record company 
over to his mom, who was a bloody genius with people. And she just 
did a spectacular job. The thing with Stan, I didn’t want to get into the 
record business I just wanted to help him out. And I was glad I did. 


Why did you leave Winnipeg? 
I thought to myself after the 12th I was beginning to repeat myself. I 


needed to know a whole bunch more about music and I thought a fresh 
approach would be a good thing. I thought it would be good for me and 


the organization if I moved on. And that’s what I did. I had no master 
plan, none of that stuff. 
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How did you get involved in the Edmonton and Calgary folk 
festivals? 


We were much more direct in Edmonton. [Edmonton concert promot- 
er] Don Whalen had been coming to Winnipeg for a couple of years and 
he’d been playing close attention. Holger [Petersen] had been paying 
close attention, too. Me and Whalen went and got the money from [Min- 
ister of Culture] Horst Schmid. I did all of the talking. That was my job. 
We sit down across from his desk and he looks at us and says, ‘Tell me, 
boys, how much money do you want to screw out of me?’ Whalen and 
I were going to ask for 40 grand, so I said, ‘Yeah, we need 80 thousand 
dollars.’ And we got it. 

Calgary started because of the Travelling Folk Festival. It was one of 
our shows. We brought the mainstage, lights, and sounds and we brought 
nine acts, just like we did to Edmonton. That worked out real well. 


How did you get involved in Stanfest? 


They phoned up Ariel Rogers [Stan’s wife]and said, ‘We want to start 
the Stan Rogers Memorial Folk Festival in Canso.’ And she said, ‘Only 
if you hire Mitch Podolak to show you how.’ Troy Greencorn phoned me 
up. I was living in Victoria then, and we spent a lot of time on the phone. 
I liked him the second I heard his voice, especially since he was only 26 
years old at the time. 


Tell me about the idea behind establishing the West End Cultural 
Centre in Winnipeg. 


I went to the East Cultural Centre in Vancouver where I saw Dame 
Peggy Ashcroft doing the poems of Pablo Neruda accompanied by The 
Purcell String Quartet. It was a wonderful night. The idea of a cultural 
centre, a theatre, was in my head. I was working on a festival with Kate 
Wolf in California and she took me to a place which kind of looked like 
Van’ East but it was in a bar. It crossed my mind that the two concepts 
could be married and I started talking about it with Ava. A friend of mine 
who was working with the province called me up one day and he knew 
I liked the Portugese Hall. He said, ‘The building is for sale and I have 
the money to give you to buy it.’ And that’s how the West End started. 
The NDP gave me the money to buy the building and convert it into a 


cultural centre. 
What do you think of today’s Canadian folk festivals? 


They’ ve evolved every which way and sideways. I love Stanfest. I 
think it’s the only pure folk festival in the country. It’s primarily a song- 
writers acoustic folk festival. It’s run without much huzzah and it’s run 
well. I haven’t been to Vancouver in five or six years so I don’t know. I 
think Doug Cox has something good going [at Musicfest] but I’ve never 
been there. You know Edmonton. There’s a difference between the day 
and the night. The showbiz at night pays the bills. I’m not that uncom- 
fortable about it because the daytime is so brilliantly programmed. I love 
the daytime there more than anywhere. I think the Winnipeg folk festival 
is a great organization, a well-run event, but they have 45 or 50 acts, 
something like that, and only 10 good folk acts. The rest are not folk acts 
by any stretch of the imagination. 

I think the folk festivals are victims to a certain amount of stupidity 
based upon the pressure put on by the music business. I think the people 
who AD them should know more about folk music. I think a folk festival 
should be a folk festival not a pop festival. When it becomes a folk 
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festival it becomes totally unique. As it becomes mainstream, it loses its 
appeal. I think the folk festivals will return to their roots, they’1I sudden- 
ly realize they are not as unique as they were. 


What inspired you to start Home Routes? 


Leonard. This was really long before I started Home Routes, but it 
really stuck in my brain. Leonard’s first tour [with Scriij MacDuhk] 
started in Toronto, playing a little café for $200. Then they went to New 
England for $1,000. The third gig was in Cochrane, Alberta, for $500 in 
January —the middle of winter. They made no money. So it wasn’t me 
the festival guy, it was me the parent. I went, ‘What? What’s going on 
here?’ Who booked this tour? Why didn’t they stop in northern Michigan 
and northern Wisconsin? Why weren’t they working house concerts?’ So 
it occurred to me, a network of house concerts was a good idea. I obvi- 
ously proved that point. Last year, we did something like 890 concerts, 
and the year before 1,100. This year we should do about 1,000. I think 
by the end of this year, we calculated it out, we’ll have done 7,680 since 
we started in 2007. 


What projects are you looking at now? 


I’m working on a project to create a Home Routes, an older women’s 
circuit, not in homes but with women’s organizations throughout West- 
ern Canada, for women artists over 50. 


Why the gender and age limit? 


When you look at the Canadian folk scene, who doesn’t get hired? 
Older women don’t get hired. I’m creating this particular circuit for older 
women. We are recruiting women’s organizations to help us. It’s a whole 
different deal. There’s a woman artist I know, the winter before last she 
told me, “Oh, I spent the winter living in my car.’ I said, ‘We need to do 
something about this.’ 


What do you think you’ve contributed to the Canadian folk music 
community? 


Work. Jobs. Infrastructure. Practical things. Jobs, to me, that’s the most 
important thing, keep people working, keep artists working. 


How would you like to be remembered? 
As a revolutionary socialist. 
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Quinn Bachand’s 
Brishen 
Blue Verdun (Independent) 

Wow! The 
astonishing virtu- 
osity that Quinn 
Bachand has 
shown since he 


exploded onto the scene in a Celtic 
music duo with his sister, Qristina, 
has really come to fruition on this 
release. As with Brishen’s previ- 
ous album, this is music from the 
swing and Gypsy jazz tradition. 

Bachand leads a band full of 
technical virtuosity through a set 
that echoes sounds from the 1930s 
all the way through to the 1960s. 
As well as his superb guitaristics, 
Bachand contributes violin, banjo, 
bass, lap steel, and makes his 
lead-singing debut. Pretty impres- 
sive by anyone’s standards, I think 
you'll agree. 

It’s also surprising to discover 
that he is quite the crooner, too, 
as evidenced on songs such as 
Cheyenne (Quit Your Talkin’) and 
Fading Light. Perhaps the most 
striking thing about Blue Verdun is 
the atmosphere of the recording. 
It has an immediacy and vibrancy 
that put the listener right into the 
middle of the playing, as if wit- 
nessing a live performance in your 
own living room. 


As The Beatles sang 50 years 
ago in the summer of love, “It’s 
getting better all the time!”...and 
as I said earlier... WOW! 

— By Tim Readman 


The Mastersons 
Transient Lullaby (Red House Records) 
Brimming with 
the pedigree 
of impeccable 
musicianship and 
smart compo- 
sition, The Mastersons’ latest 
album, Transient Lullaby, mixes 
smart pop melodic ideas with 
Americana instrumentation on 
an album whose highest points 
bring out the best in the rest of the 
album. 
Leading off with an infectious 


shuffle on Perfect, with Beatles 
bounce and a cool breakdown riff 
coming out of the choruses, a mid- 
dle eight that doubles and swings 
into a last verse that feels extra 

in a pop song but resolves to the 
closing chorus with a cool minor 
chord change. Eleanor Whitmore 
and Justin Masterson’s harmonies 
have a Jayhawks feel, and they 
wisely resist the urge to heap lay- 
ers of vocal into the mix, retaining 
the closeness and intimacy of a 
much more stripped-down sound. 

Fight kicks off with an eighth 
note mandolin and piano to a 
handclap groove. The band comes 
in with Masterson laying in a well- 
placed octave guitar between big 
bass changes during the verses, 
swinging into a barroom strum on 
the choruses. 

This Isn't How It’s Supposed To 
Go has a great Opry waltz feel 
that feels right at home with lush 
pop production, its melody lines 
in harmony with the hip chord 
moves moseying into an elegant 
Whitmore fiddle break over a 
slow two-step before the drama 
of the string section and another 
excellent chord change that opens 
up the big ending, bringing the 
song home in a classy, Sam Cooke 
fashion. 

The excellent and forward 
thinking Shine On is the cut to 
lift a massive audience, with a 
big sweeping chorus melody and 
driven by Whitmore’s violin and 
vocal in concert with cello, before 
the band drops in all at once with 
a beautiful staccato electric guitar 
and pedal steel weave, creating 
one of Transient Lullaby’s best 


moments, a chiming collision of 
ascending vocal and instrumental 
harmony. 

The expectation of high-quality 
music from The Mastersons is 
appropriate, given their place in 
Steve Earle’s Dukes and Duch- 
esses, and at Transient Lullaby’s 
peaks, they travel light years 
beyond the current predictability 
of much Americana, showing 
excellent range in composition, 
harmony, and musicianship. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Broom Bezzums 
No Smaller Than the World (Steeplejack Music) 
This is the fifth 
album by the 
British folk duo 
featuring Andrew 
Cadie and Mark 
Bloomer, who are based in Ger- 
many. Singer/songwriter Katie 


BROOM BEZZUMS 


Doherty, who contributes some 
fine lead and backing vocals, joins 
them on this release. 

There are a couple of cover 
songs such as Jez Lowe’s Bare 
Knuckle and a few traditionals 
including High Germany. Other- 
wise, all three contribute original 
compositions, with Bloomer’s 
Cold Wind Blow and Cadie’s Fish- 
ing in Troubled Waters, along with 
Doherty’s Passing Through being 
highlights. 

There are also tune sets, which 
include the Irish-inflected Ashgill 
Force Rant and the piping tune 
Hen In The Pen. The performanc- 
es are very accomplished through- 
out. Worth a listen! 

— By Tim Readman 


Floating Sofa Quartet 
The Moon We Watch Is The Same (Go Danish) 
Mo aN pcpreceulte 
we WaTey/Sane Finland, Sweden, 
and Denmark, 
these four highly 
skilled musicians 
make “handmade Nordic folk”. 
Floating Sofa Quartet is: Leija 
Lautamaja (melodeon, harmo- 
nium), Malta Zdeberg (double 
bass), Clara Tesch (fiddle), Mads 
Kjller-Henningsen (wooden 
flute). 

The foursome create pleasant, 
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lilting melodies with the warmth 
of acoustic instruments, wood 
and wind. From danceable riffs 
to wistful lullabies, the album is 
a mix of originals and traditional 
music from their home countries 
that will transport you to simpler 
times. 

The Floating Sofa Quartet 
suggest climbing on and floating 
away, which is exactly what this 
music makes you want to do. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Michael Jerome 
Browne 
Can’t Keep a Good Man Down (Borealis) 
Montreal-based 
singer/songwriter 
Michael Jerome 
Browne looks 
strictly at the 
blues in his latest Borealis release, 


a thoughtfully chosen compilation 
of mostly pre-war tunes taken 
from several previous releases. 
Part archivist, part instrumental 
wizard, Browne approaches these 
songs as though they were written 
yesterday, resisting the impulse to 
nail them to a particular period. 
He’s respectful to original song- 
writers such as Tommy Johnson 
(Morning Prayer) and Reverend 
Gary Davis (Death Don’t Have 
No Mercy) without adding more 
dust to the process, singing in his 
own voice, zestfully warming up 
songs on an array of instruments: 
electric arch-top guitar, resonator, 
12-string, gourd banjo, even a 


Imelda May 


cheap, $25 guitar on his own At It 
Again. 

Lauded as a virtuoso in the 
Canadian roots scene, Browne is 
also a consummate interpreter, and 
even if his smooth voice quickly 
reveals he’s not Delta-born, you 
can appreciate the personality and 
wit behind it. A good starting point 
for digging into the back cata- 
logue of one of the country’s best 
performers. 

— By Tom Murray 


imelda May 

Life. Love. Flesh. Blood. (Decca Records) 

j This isn’t the 
Imelda May you 


might know from 
~ her previous 

+ work. She used 
to live in the rockabilly world, a 
snarly voice backed by twangy 
swingsters. It was spandex pants, 
leopard skin, and a retro, over-the- 
top hairdo. 

That was then. This is now. 
Since her guitar playing ex left 
the band and the picture, cue the 
sea change. T Bone Burnett is on 
board as the producer and, so, the 
production is impeccably under- 
stated. The Dublin-born singer/ 
songwriter starts off with Call 
Me, a soulful ballad that not only 
signals her shift in singing style, 
it sets the scene for a sweet and 
sometimes salty melancholy series 
of songs about love, loss, lust, and 
maybe just a little bit of hope. 

This album is aptly titled. 


There’s a retro feel to the song 
Black Tears, with its tasteful Jeff 
Beck guitar work with a vocal that 
echoes the country soul of Patsy 
Cline, and one nod to her edgy 
rockabilly past, Bad Habit. The 
rest touches on a variety of other 
styles blending jazz, soul, blues, 
rock, and gospel blues on When 
It’s My Time and even indie rock 
on Leave Me Lonely. Imelda May 
has been through a lot lately, and 
she bares all on this record, both 
personally and stylistically. 

— By Eric Rosenbaum 


Jake lan 


The Trestle (Independent) 


JAKE, JAN 


Three years ago 
or so I received 


Jake Ian’s debut 
solo recording. I 


a 


about it, ending with the notion 


ended up writing 


I was looking forward to the next 
one. Well, the next one has arrived 
and this Northern Alberta native 
has progressed. The Trestle is a 
lovely collection of songs. 

Jake took it upon himself to 
produce and engineer this collec- 
tion mostly by himself in a home 
studio. He succeeds in delivering 
folksy, countryish arrangements 
that suit the songs. 

And if you read the titles of the 
songs you can pretty much figure 
out the record. So sit back and 
enjoy songs called Birch Hills 
County, The Gritter’s Tale, Bible 
John, Drunk Woman’s Blues, 


Cole’s Blues, The Tall Tale of Wes- 
ley Muskrat, Highway 855... 

You get the picture, and let me 
tell you it is a pretty good picture. 
Jake has made the transition from 
his punk-rock band days to a 
respectable and talented singer/ 
songwriter with all the best of 
what that moniker entails. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Pete Seeger 
Pete Seeger In England (Fellside Recordings) 

We forget, 
perhaps, his 
facility on banjo, 
or the quality of 
his singing voice. 
These two concerts, collected 
together here, are perhaps as good 
a reminder as you can ever have. 

This isn’t the Seeger of Big 
Muddy but rather the Seeger who 
wanted to throw his head back and 
sing a song with a room full of 
people. 

The albums are as valuable as 
much for what they don’t show as 
what they do. The first is post- 
HUAC, the height of the black- 
list, a performance in London, 
England, in 1958. It’s the kind of 
performance that no one in the 
U.S. would have booked him for 
at the time, but we don’t hear any 
bitterness. He’s singing his songs 
with an audience. 

“This is going to sound good,” 
he says when lining out the parts. 


He’s at the top of his form. There 
are lots of nice moments, one of 
them being a performance of The 
Water Is Wide, which he prefaces 
by saying that he never liked the 
song until he heard his sister, 
Peggy, sing it. 

The second disc documents a 
concert given in Manchester six 
years later in 1964. Again, the 
context isn’t on the disc itself, 
though there are glimpses of it. 
Between that first concert and 
this one, he took his family for 
a trip around the world. It was 
ostensibly to collect songs, though 
it was probably also a chance to 
find new audiences, new people 
to sing together with far from the 
U.S., where people, because of 
the blacklist, were less compelled 
to book him for anything other 
than community performances 
in schools, local venues, and 
colleges. 


He presents some of the songs 
he found while travelling, though 
he does it full of modesty and 
charm. He carries himself as a 
gracious guest, which he is for 
both of these concerts. 

He’s not bringing tablets down 
from the mountaintop; rather, he’s 
sharing a perspective of the world, 
his growing sense of how big it is 
and how much there is within it— 
from traditional songs to one that 
he says that he learned recently 
from one of the new songwriters 
in the US: Tom Paxton’s What Did 
You Learn In School Today?. 

Seeger was a protest singer, and 
that gets called out a lot, though 
he loved song so much, and so 
often, it feels like the protest 
part of it was something he bore 
unwillingly. That tension is there 
in every note of these performanc- 
es, though subtly so, and it’s that 
tension that really animates the 
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work. These albums are fantastic, 


just as he was. 
—Glen Herbert 


John Mayall 


Talk About That (Forty Below Records) 


At 84, John 
# Mayall remains 


JOHNIMAYALL, TALKABOUTTAAT 


Pa a force of nature, 
@ actively recording 
for more than 53 
years and showing no signs of 
resigning his post as Godfather of 
the Blues. And while some elder 
bluesmen are guilty of releasing 
work long after their due date, 
Mayall’s last few releases signal 
a blues warrior reborn. Credit the 
state of the world for providing 
him with the political incentive to 
right global wrongs through his 
lyrics. And marvel at his physical 
ability to deliver his patented 
goods — distinctive vocals, har- 


monica, keyboard, and guitar — 


wikueg 


“PLUS 


oregon Meme C 


and an uncanny ability to recruit 
and surround himself with fresh 
talent, a skill which has populated 
an entire Who’s Who of Chica- 
go-style blues and beyond. 
Benefiting from the continuity of 
band mates Rocky Athas (gui- 
tar), Greg Rzab (bass), and Jay 
Davenport (drums), Mayall serves 
up eight originals and three covers 
while Walter Trout connection 
Eric Corne returns as producer. 
The better tracks are those that 
stick to straight-ahead blues. 
Many of these are adorned with 
razor-sharp horn section, such as 
soulstress Bettye Crutcher’s /t’s 
Hard Going Up and J.L. Wil- 
liams’s Don’t Deny Me, the former 
featuring some tasteful piano, the 
latter trading harp against guitar. 
Joe Walsh sits in on two track, 
sitting back on conservative lead 
guitar for The Devil Must Be 
Laughing (confusing the state of 


* @anada 


Information, tickets and accommodation specials: 


the world to a nightmare) while 
on the stronger original Cards on 
the Table, Walsh’s slide provides 
the underpinning to a much more 
solid song yet, sadly, ‘no show- 
boating’ signs seem to have been 
posted in-studio. 

Blue Midnight proves a strong 
contender for best track with its 
perky rhythm and, despite the use 
of electric piano, a strong guitar 
hook. Mayall’s Across the County 
Line combines horns with Rocky 
Athas’s guitar (finally!) and, de- 
spite weak lyrics and more electric 
piano, it’s buoyed by horns for a 
lively finish, with Mayall’s harp 
and one of the best guitar solos 
on the record. Oddly, one of the 
sleeper tracks is the peculiar 
You Never Know, a slow shuffle 
built around Mayall’s delightful 
acoustic piano, oozing with plenty 
of personality as Mayall contem- 
plates life in what seems a Charlie 
Brown moment. Let’s hope he has 
many more of them. 

— By Eric Thom 


Got Soul (Sony) 

Since time 
began, pedal steel 
guitar has been a 
somewhat eclectic 


add-on instru- 
ment, incorporating a technique 
with origins in Hawaii that, thanks 
to its inherent ‘crying’ sound, 
ultimately finds its home in coun- 
try circles. At the same time, its 
sinuous tones lent themselves to 
the church, the concept of Sacred 
Steel following an African-Ameri- 
can gospel tradition that originated 
with the Pentecostal church, often 
replacing the traditional organ. 
Robert Randolph has success- 
fully transformed his spiritual 
sounds for the blues, rock, and jam 
band crowds and this, his seventh 
release, continues his passionate, 
soulful journey. Taking a page 
from so many releases hoping 
to jumpstart the party, Randolph 
supplements his own voice—and 
the sizeable ‘vocals’ of his pedal 
steel—with the added support of 


Anthony Hamilton, Darius Ruck- serious accomplishment, lending emotionally convincing in her 


er, and Cory Henry. his idea of church fresh potential. 
Yet, the Family Band brings 


things to a boil quite nicely with- 


dusky cooing at quieter moments 
That he’s attracting a new congre- as she is in the few moments the 
gation of like-minded music fans arrangements call for her to carry 
them. 

The title cut leads off the album 


in stark and stately fashion, an 


out star power, as singers Lenesha _ whose notion of ‘family’ begins 
Randolph and Steve Ladson kick 


things into overdrive on strong 


with high-energy celebration and 
ends with universal acceptance is 
nothing short of a miracle. 

— By Eric Thom 


cuts such as Find A Way while exercise in affectionate minimal- 
Joey Williams, Candace Anderson, 
Shannon Sanders, and Johnny 
Gale contribute serious heat to 


Randolph’s kitchen. 


ism with Ortega’s fingerpicked 
acoustic providing a soft landing 
for her voice, radiating the tangi- 


Til The Goin’ Gets Gone (EP) (Shadowbox) ble vulnerability that comes with 


And while it takes a solo cut a Immediately revealing an imminent departure 
such as Heaven’s Calling to See striking, Lindi to those closest to you. 
underline the power and beauty Ortega’s latest What A Girl’s Gotta Do hits the 
of the key instrument, tracks such INGTON release, Til The right notes as an outstanding slow 


Goin’ Gets Gone, 
is an exercise in subtle alt-country, 


as Darius Rucker’s guest spot country shuffle, like some front 
on Love Do What It Do take on 
their own rich lustre. Andrew 
Hamilton’s vocal turn on She Got 
Soul—supplemented by Raymond 
Angry’s bountiful B3 and driven 
by Marcus Randolph’s skin-tight 
drumming — might just be the 
ultimate funk-soul tonic for the 


porch on a higher plane, all subtle 
resting On sparse instrumentation harmony and volume swells on 
and carried by the power of Orte- 


ga’s dynamic voice, consistently 


slide guitar, while Ortega rises to 
overtake the instrumentation, her 


summer of *17. 

Toss in the muscular guitar 
contributions of both Johnny Gale 
and Eric Gales and there’s plenty 
of added fuel for any fire. There 
can be no denying that Randolph 
is perfecting his hybrid recipe. 
That he can harness the joyous 
power of gospel music and bring 
it to bear on all aspects of rock, 
blues, country, and soul music is 


Lindi Q 
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voice trembling as it soars through 
the higher parts of the melody. 

Ortega’s cover of Townes Van 
Zandt’s classic Waitin’ Around To 
Die has been a selling point for 
this release and, again, she hits a 
number of solid notes in a cover 
that, with its chain gang rhythm 
and ominous bowed upright, 
expands musically on Van Zandt’s 
unflinching original, yet struck 
through with the sensibility to not 
do too much. 

Final Bow is the closing cut 
on the record, Ortega seeming- 
ly asking and answering some 
difficult questions about music 
and careerism with gentle piano 
accompaniment not unlike Fiona 
Apple, self-referential in her 
allusion to “these boots’ 
to the fire-engine-red riding boots 
that have become something of a 
signifier for her. 


*, referring 


Ortega’s voice is immediately 
affecting, and in an arrangement 
stripped of all the jewellery and 
studio chicanery, it becomes the 
focal point its meant to. Til The 
Goin’ Gets Gone is an excellent 
representation that while a certain 
entrancing voice can overpower 
a full band, sometimes it’s most 
striking in the spaces left. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Elias Alexander, Ea- 
mon Sefton, Kathleen 
Parks, Patrick Bowling 
Bywater (Fresh Haggis Music) 

~ Bywater was 
inspired by U.S. 
multi-instrumen- 


a4 talist and singer/ 
: aes songwriter Elias 
Alexander’s visits to Scotland. 
Once he had witnessed Scottish 
traditional music, he was inspired 
to take up the cause of traditional 
music. He gathered around him a 
number of musical accomplices 
and Bywater is the result. 

It features mainly original com- 
positions by Alexander and his 
band mates. The influence of tradi- 
tional music is strongest but there 
are also some more contemporary 
flavours, which emerge after a few 
listens. As well as Alexander on 
border pipes, lead vocals, fiddle, 


low whistle, and cajon, the album 
features Eamon Sefton on guitar 
and backing vocals; Kathleen 
Parks on five-string fiddle and 
backing vocals; Patrick Bowling 
on flute, whistle, bodhran, and 
uillean pipes; and a few guests 
musicians. 

This is a most promising debut. 

— By Tim Readman 


Ciaran Algar 
The Final Waltz (Fellside Recordings) 

Ciaran Algar 
won the BBC 2 
Young Folk Award 
in 2013 when he 
# was just 16. He’s 


gone on to great things since then 
and has finally got around to doing 
his own album. Algar is accompa- 
nied by Toby Shaer (flute, whis- 
tles, fiddle, guitar), Eden Longson 
(drums), Giles Deacon (keyboard), 
Sam Kelly (vocals, guitar). His 
stellar fiddling is well represented 
on five tune sets. He also plays 
banjo, mandolin, guitars, bouzou- 
ki, and percussion. 

There are four songs on The Fi- 
nal Waltz, three of which are Algar 
originals. Standout tracks are the 
opening set, which features Jay 
Ungar’s Popcorn Behaviour com- 
bined with two Irish tunes, and the 
title track The Final Waltz, a song 
that laments the sending of young 
men to war. A very strong album 
from a dynamic young talent. 

— By Tim Readman 


Nell Robinson 
and Jim Nunally Band 
Baby Let’s Take the Long Way Home 


(Whippoorwill Arts) 


Jim Nunally and 
Nell Robinson 
have been known 
. _ for their bluegrass 
: xxove, Chops, but they 
have shifted gears to create a gem 
of a country album. 


Nunally has earned a fine reputa- 
tion for his flatpicking and singing 
with John Reischman and David 
Grisman, and for his backup 
playing on several of Robinson’s 
previous bluegrass albums. Now 
the two have combined to front a 
formidable roots-country band that 


owes more to Buck Owens than 
Bill Monroe. 

Their voices, both with the ap- 
propriate amount of twang, blend 
seamlessly, and they are backed 
by some great players, including 
Pete Grant on pedal steel, who 
worked with the Grateful Dead, 
and longtime Grisman bassist Jim 
Kerwin. 

They have also written some 
great songs with a Bakersfield 
feel, including the title tune and 
my favourite, Nunally’s Hillbilly 
Boy, a tale of Okies in California 
that could have been written by 
Woody Guthrie. They don’t totally 
forget their bluegrass roots, per- 
forming a bouncy version of Jim 
and Jesse’s Pardon Me. 

For anyone who appreciates 
country music and is sick and tired 
of the dreck coming out of Nash- 
ville, this album is a must. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Apocalipstick (Independent) 

Much has 
happened over the 
course of the past 
three albums and 


this fourth release 
is nO surprise to anyone following 
the band. Originally a variation 
from the Black Keys School of 
Simplification, Harpoonist Shawn 
Hall and Axe Murderer Matthew 
Rogers have upped the ante once 
again with this robust release. 
What was simple has become 
highly complex. 

Their heavily sampled combina- 
tion of ragged harp, processed vo- 
cals, angular Telecaster bursts atop 
staccato, foot-driven percussion 


has given way to what can only 
be called...an orchestra. Yet this 
is an irregular ensemble driven by 
an uncanny ability to begin with 
ear-catching musical hooks before 
layering them with all manner of 
digitized madness, sweetened by a 
giant chorus of guest vocalists. 

Song after song sinks its teeth 
in deep as Hall’s exceptional 
voice becomes a more important 
component and Rogers’s elec- 
tronic gifts transform each catchy 
idea into something much larger 
than the sum of its parts. Some of 
those parts include drummer John 
Raham (Be Good Tanyas) and 
keyboardist Geoff Hilhorst (The 
Deep Dark Woods) together with a 
cast of singers too vast to list here. 
The net result is an attention-get- 
ting collection of 13 original songs 
ranging from instantly hummable 
to downright other-worldly, given 
their production largesse. 

There are irksome elements — 


: i e Axe Murderée 


such as the off-putting buzz of 
synth bass, muddy-sounding 
percussion, and oddly processed 
space burps. Yet these distractions 
pale before Apocalipstick’s ac- 
complishments, signalling a giant 
step forward for a band bursting 
with enthusiasm, ripe with strong 
musical ideas, and overcome 
with a clear desire to blend their 
countless influences into a single, 
distinctive voice to call their own. 
I think they’ve done it. 

— By Eric Thom 


Far From The Tree (Sleight of Hand Records) 

This is the 
first album from 
this trio, which 
came together in 
London, England. 
Teyr are Irishman Dominic Hen- 
derson (uillean pipes, whistles), 
Welshman Tommie Black-Roff 
(accordion), and Cornishman 
James Gavin (guitar, fiddle). 

Far From The Tree includes 
traditional songs and tune sets. 
They kick things off with Reeds & 
Fipple, starting with a full-blown 
reel that leads unexpectedly into 
a slow air. Among the traditional 
songs are the murder ballad False 
Lady and a stirring rendition of 
Banks of the Newfoundland with a 
new melody from Black-Roff. The 
album bursts with energy and you 


can hear in the playing and singing 
the way these three lads comple- 
ment one another and feed from 
one another’s performances. 

This is a strong debut release 
from a band worth watching. 

— By Tim Readman 


Man On Fire (Independent) 


Blues, R&B, 
; soul, and funk all 
HE PATROL EGOS together in 


MJ the latest release 
pie from Edmonton’s 


Boogie Patrol, their first set of 
studio recordings since 2011’s J 
Try and I Try and I Don't Know 
What to Do. 

The “boogie” is implicit in these 
10 new originals, shined to a buff 
by a guest horn section borrowed 
from The Mocking Shadows 
and some slick Hammond B-3, 
Wurlitzer, and Rhodes via veteran 
keyboardist Mare Arnould. 

Players Blues is an immediately 
likable and loose-limbed opener, 
natural dance-floor fodder, and 
they keep the vibe going with 
Foolish Mind and the Mem- 
phis-soaked Hard To Tell You, 
which rides on Hi Records groove 
that might even impress The 
Hodges Brothers. 

There’s nothing particularly 
original in the Boogie Patrol 
sound but they’ve got the genre 
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down to a blueprint; straight- 
up blues shuffles (Whole Lotta 
Gravy) give way to high-energy 
rockers (Easy To See), and the 
overall feel is Saturday night at 
the club, with a few beers at hand 
in between cutting a rug. 

Good work, boys. 

— By Tom Murray 


Eilov (LMP) 


Once in a while, 
a masterpiece 
comes along. 
This is one such 


recording: a 
sparkling collection of Hardanger 
fiddle tunes played by Gro Marie 
Svidal, an award-winning virtuoso 
on this instrument. 

Svidal grew up in Jglster, west- 
ern Norway, surrounded by fjords 
and mountains. It is here that she 
learned her craft from master fid- 
dlers, steeped in the centuries-old 
music and dance tradition of the 
region. 

On her second release, Eilov, 
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Svidal fully captures the scope 
of her artistry, in performances 
brimming with energy and confi- 
dence. The program is primarily 
comprised of several styles of 
dance tunes (hallings, springars, 
gangars), with a few reflective 
interludes. 

One such mini-set includes the 


stately wedding march Sagenslatt, 
which she then follows with 
Stilleslatt, a contemplative song 
used to accompany the dressing of 
the bride. Svidal’s interpretations 
of the lively dance tunes radiate 
warmth and life, and her pris- 

tine tone, rhythmic mastery, and 
distinctive embellishments shine 
throughout. 

Eilov is an excellent introduction 
to this venerable Norwegian folk 
tradition, and a stellar musical 
achievement for Gro Marie Svidal. 

— By Barry Livingston 


Homewards (Independent) 

After a decade’s 
hiatus, Atlantic 

# Union has re- 


bum, Homeward, 
a collection of traditional and 
original songs about the magnetic 
pull of home. Based in St. John’s, 
NL, Atlantic Union, first formed in 
1997, has reformed with original 
founding member Sally God- 


dard on vocals, guitar, bodhran, 
and concertina; Dan Rubin on 
vocals, violin, viola, bouzouki, 
and guitar; and Jane Ogilvie on 
Celtic harp, accordion, piano, and 
vocals. What distinguishes the 
group is their non-commercial, 
parlour-room style of singing and 
playing, unrushed and lovely. 

The album begins with Two 
Coves and a Bay, Loch Tay Boat 
Song, and She’s Like the Swallow, 
an ethereal Celtic harp instrumen- 
tal. This is followed by A Clear 
and Ancient Harmony, gently 
harmonized to the accompaniment 
of guitar and flute. Next up, Hush, 
Hush, a song about the Highland 
Clearances. The rest of the album 
includes the tunes Let Me Fish 
Off St. Mary’s, Jim Payne’s Waltz 
Around the Cape, The Singing 
Stone, Carolan’s Dream, Roads 
Go Ever On, A Dram for the 
Singer, closing with Homeward 
Bound. A pleasant album for those 
whose heart’s home is in Atlantic 
Canada. 

— By Gene Wilburn 
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Hawaii To Calcutta: A Tribute to Tau Moe 
(Riverboat Records) 

Harry Manx 
introduced 
Western Canadian 


Mawail To Calownac A Teibvie To Tom Mor 


audiences to Indi- 


=| an music played 
on a modified slide guitar. Turns 
out this confluence of musics goes 
back to Calcutta in the 1940s, and 
to one man: Tau Moe. 

Tau was born in Samoa in 1906 
and grew up in Hawaii. As a 
young man, he got a steady gig 
playing guitar at the Royal Ha- 
waiian Hotel in Waikiki, where a 
beautiful dancer and singer named 
Rose Kahou was also working. 
The two married and performed 
together in Madame Riviere’s 
Hawaiians. The group embarked 
on a tour of Manila, and from 
there Tau and Rose set out on their 
own, performing in Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Burma, Indone- 
sia, and India. During their long 
peregrinations, the couple had 
two children who became part of 
the show, a son, Lani, who played 
ukulele, and a daughter, Dorian, 
who danced. 

The family continued working 
their way west into Egypt, Leb- 
anon, Italy, and Germany, where 
the American Embassy warned 
them that war was imminent and 
that they had best return to the 
States quickly. While onboard a 
ship bound for Honolulu, Pearl 
Harbor was bombed, and the Tau 
Moe Family Band ended up in 
Calcutta, where they remained for 
years. 

And that’s where this CD begins. 
In true Indian fashion, there is an 
unbroken lineage of Hawaiian gui- 
tar teachers, beginning with Tau 
Moe, extending three generations 
to Pandit Debashish Bhattacharya, 
who takes this opportunity to pay 
tribute to his guitar root guru. 

The slide guitar was a perfect 
vehicle for Indian raga, with its 
finely shaded intervals and sinuous 
melismas from one tone to the 
next. Bhattacharya has invented 
three modified guitars, the cha- 


tarangui, the gandharvi, and the 
anandi, each instrument expressive 
in its own right. 

The album ranges from ragas 
on Hawaiian motifs to sparkling 
versions of familiar tunes such 
as the Hawaiian War Chant, 
jamming with ukulele virtuoso 
Benny Chong. Elsewhere, lush 
slide guitar melodies are enhanced 
by second guitarist Jeff Peterson. 
Hawaii To Calcutta: A Tribute to 
Tau Moe is by turns entertaining, 
curious, soothing, and altogether 
unique. 

— By Lark Clark 


Latar Fran Bakgarn (Tunes from the Back- 


yard) (Gammalthea) 


Eva Deivert, 
the accomplished 
Swedish fiddler 
from Varmland, 


has assembled 
some of Sweden’s finest for this 
wonderful collection of instrumen- 
tal originals. Eva is also a talented 
composer with a knack for writing 
memorable melodies; many listen- 
ers will walk away humming these 
catchy songs. 

It is fitting that this CD was 
recorded in her living room (and 
perhaps the kitchen), given that 
the songs are based on themes of 


home, family, friends, childhood, 
displacement, and a sense of 
place. 

The radio-friendly Gnomes 
Polska was inspired by Eva’s 
storytelling experiences, while 
The Backyard pays homage to a 
special former home. The latter 
tune features some very fine con- 
tributions by Ulf Jonsson (fiddle) 
and Christy O’ Leary (low whistle, 
harmonica). Despite the basic re- 
cording circumstances, the sound 
quality is excellent—a testament 
to the skills of engineer Seamus 
Deivert. 

Eva Deivert has been under the 
radar for years, but hopefully this 
CD will help to change that. With 
any luck, these great tunes will 
also be played by other musicians 
for years to come. 

— By Barry Livingston 


Migration Blues (Stony Plain Records) 


Any Eric Bibb 


are, thankfully, so 
many — is cause 
for celebration 
given the artist’s upbeat approach 
to his gift, which is to give 
thoughtful voice to mature themes 
through early blues and gospel-in- 
flected folk. 


release —and there 


Of special note with this release 
(his 37th, if you’re counting), is 
the slight departure from what is 
more often than not a stripped- 
down, singer/songwriter approach, 
accompanying himself on guitar 
with the occasional support from 
another player. This is a true trio 
outing of near-biblical proportions 
as Bibb is joined by occasional 
recording partner harpist J.J. Mil- 
teau and guitarist extraordinaire 
Michael Jerome Browne. Both are 
phenomenal artists in their own 
right and both add multiple layers 
of depth and delicate shadings 
to most of these 15 jaw-shifting 
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tracks. 

Training a light on the subject of 
refugees and the fact that we’ ve all 
come from somewhere else, Bibb 
unleashes his substantial skills 
on the pain and suffering behind 
every hopeful journey. Applying 
whisper-soft vocals to Refugee 
Moan, Bibb’s baritone guitar joins 
Browne’s gourd banjo as Milteau 
barely breathes harp into the gen- 
tle mix. Delta Getaway digs into 
those who left Mississippi for the 
promise of opportunity in more 
northern cities — leaning on hues 
of slide guitar and drums (Olle 
Linder) — while Diego’s Blues 
tracks the arrival of Mexican 
migrants into the Delta to fill the 
void as Browne’s vibrant 12-string 
provides a joyful accent. 

Little can touch the magnifi- 
cence of Prayin’ For Shore—a 
haunting requiem for the desperate 
and the drowning. Likewise, the 
title track —a gentle, delicate in- 
strumental incorporating all three 
players—underlines the power of 
this focused threesome. Bibb’s 


Old 97’s 


My 


study of migration includes Acadia 
(La Vie C’est Comme Un Oignon) 
together with other tales of forced 
evacuation (We Had To Move), 
always couched in an overarching 
reminder of the value of brotherly 
love (Brotherly Love). 

Covers of Dylan’s Masters of 
War offset by Woody Guthrie’s 
This Land Is Your Land join the 
traditional Morning Train, a 
heavenly homecoming featuring 
Browne on five-string banjo and 
harmony vocals by Ulrika Bibb. 
This is one powerful recording 
that favours subtlety to make its 
point. Epic in scale, it covers too 


much ground to be dissected here 
but, like any good glimpse into 
history, Bibb is hoping it may 
provide real insights into how we 
can un-do a world gone crazy. 

— By Eric Thom 


Graveyard Whistling (ATO Records) 


Previous fans of 
The Old 97’s and 
songwriter Rhett 


GRAVEYARD WHI 


Miller may get 
concerned by the 
fact that the songwriting on the 
new disc is credited to The Old 
97’s, or are co-writes with Salim 


Join us on the margins and discover something different. 
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Nourallah, Gaines Greer, Caitlin 
Rose, Brandi Carlile, Butch 
Walker, and Nicole Atkins. Don’t 
worry. It still sounds like The Old 
97’s and Rhett Miller. 

If anything, the co-writes and 
occasional backing vocals by 
Nicole Atkins and Caitlin Rose 
add new spice to the already 
comfortable formula. Chances are, 
hardcore fans will hardly notice. 
The lyrics still sound like vintage 
Rhett Miller. Texas-based pro- 
ducer Salim Nourallah produced 
Rhett’s self-titled solo debut, their 
Blame It On Gravity, and The 
Grand Theatre Volumes I & 2 
discs, so he’s well acquainted with 
how they should sound. 

The highlights are too many 
to list in the space available 
here but there are some great 
tracks. It’s another hard-driving, 
steady-drumming, Old 97’s disc 
with unexpected but inevitable lyr- 
ics and crunchy leads. Fats Kaplan 
adds some nifty pedal steel, fiddle, 
and Theremin bits, too. Classic. 

— By Barry Hammond 


ee 
chi Trucks Band 


Live From The Fox Oakland (Fantasy) 


If you’re a 
guitar player or a 
rhythm-and-blues 
fan, this has got 
to be the package 


TIVE 
FROM THE FOX 


ORRLAND 


for you. Not only do you get two 
discs worth of great playing and 
singing but you get a bonus DVD 
of the concert highlights the CDs 
were taken from. 

The pedigree of these play- 
ers is top-notch: Derek Trucks, 
formerly of The Allman Brothers 
Band and his own outfit, with his 
partner Susan Tedeschi, a great 
vocalist and guitar monster in 
her own right, who came out of 
The Berklee School of Music and 
who made her name with her own 
band, trade licks like the pros they 
are. The seasoned backing band of 
Kofi Burbridge on keyboards and 
flute, Tyler (Falcon) Greenwell on 
drums, Tim Lefebvre on bass, and 
a horn section led by Kebbi Wil- 
liams on sax, with Elizabeth Lea 
and Ephraim Owens, are all road 
and studio veterans and the back- 
ing singers Mike Mattison, Mark 
Rivers, and Alicia Chakour could 
easily front their own groups. 

The Fox is a fairly intimate 
theatre and the sound, mixed by 


Bobby Tis, Brian Speiser, Bob 
Ludwig and mastered by Ludwig 
is great. It’s a wonderful evening 
of music, though if you’re not a 
guitar solo fan, you might want to 
skip the odd bit. Otherwise, some 
particular highlights are Tedeschi’s 
version of Bird On A Wire, Leav- 
ing Trunk, and I Pity The Fool. I 
Want More with the Soul Sacrifice 
outro is pretty cool, too. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Mogoya (Independent) 


Pushing 30 

:| years ago now, 
Oumou Sangare 
| came on to the 

@™ scene, seemingly 
fully formed, when she released 
Moussolou at the tender age of 
20—and she hasn’t looked back 
since. 

While the Wassalou icon’s 
recorded output over the years 
hasn’t been prolific (this will be 
her seventh release), it still comes 
as a surprise that it’s been eight 
years since her last full-length 
album came out. As has regularly 
been the case, this one was worth 
the wait. 

Working for the first time with 
the eclectic and edgy No For- 


mat label, as well as some new 
producers, on Mogoya, Sangare 
really stretches out from where her 
previous recording, the masterful 
Kounadia, left off. 

While her smoky, rhythmic, and 
soaring voice remains the clear 
focal point throughout, on songs 
such as Bena Bena and Djoukou- 
rou, the up-front, contemporary, 
and sometimes quirky production 
aesthetic creates an unexpected 
new sonic palette for its rich and 
welcoming timbres to work with. 

Throw in afrobeat godfather 


Tony Allen guesting on one of 
the album’s best sides, and other 
pleasant surprises too numerous to 
mention here, and you have a very 
welcome and energized return 
from one of the brightest beacons 
in West Africa’s overly abundant 
musical firmament. Welcome 
back, Oumou! 

— By Ian Menzies 


The Earth That You’re Made Of (Independent) 
"SCF or the past 
™ decade, Dana 

Wylie has been 
: unjustly under 
the radar, 
playing smaller festivals, touring a 
bit (although that’s been curtailed 
by motherhood) and recording 
albums that have not been widely 
heard outside Alberta. 

Hopefully her fifth album will 
get her the wide recognition she 
deserves. With crystal-clear voice, 
skilfully constructed songs that 
are sophisticated yet replete with 
ear worms, and formidable piano, 
guitar, and arrangement chops, 
maybe this time it’ll happen. 

This, as she says on her liner 
notes, is the album she has long 
wanted to make, thanks to some 
local and provincial grants that 
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spé Festival du Monde 


enabled her to hire horns and even 
a string section. 

But in the end, it’s the songs that 
make this album a winner. Take 
the opening track: “I am renting 
out the basement in the Tower 
of Song / Hallelujah Leonard 
Cohen Hallelujah / A hundred 
floors above me I hear you singing 
along / Hallelujah Leonard Cohen 
Hallelujah.” 

With a voice reminiscent of 
Sandy Denny’s, and having spent 
time in England, Wylie pays hom- 
age to traditional music with Ten 
Thousand Miles and Let No Man 
Steal Your Thyme. But it all has 
the inimitable stamp of Wylie. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Never Settle (independent) 


All that goes 
into making and 
promoting an in- 
dependent record 


can be gruelling. 
From writing and rehearsal to 

the top end of one’s own musi- 

cal ability, to capturing a song’s 
energy and emotion in studio takes 
an often-overwhelming effort to 
get everything right. It often takes 
an outside hand to make the small 
additions that help define the end 
project. 

From Milton Keynes, England, 
Hope In High Water has a cozy 
duo traditional folk sound that 
might feel a bit sleepy at times. 
Joshua Chandler-Morris has a low 
rasp while his partner, Carly Slade, 
is a cheerful vocal counterpoint 
on their relaxed campfire songs. 
There’s a sleepy vibe on the record 
despite opener Time Shall Pass 
and it’s slight beat on a swaying 
country song. 

A record that aims for intimacy, 
Never Settle passes with ease, 
almost unnoticed. A number of 
single or duo instrument numbers 
in the middle of the record without 
a rhythm section make something 
indefinable about the record. 

By the time Who’s Gonna Hold 
Your Hand comes along, a banjo 
and guitar Appalachian dirge with 
an appropriate suitcase kick and 


tambourine, it’s easy to relax to 
the record, while not totally miss- 
ing its presence. When the beat 
shows up on Angels In Heaven, 
it’s a welcome feel for a group that 
would do better with a beat at its 
back. 

Hope In High Water aren’t hard 
on the ears at all, but the missing 
percussion on Never Settle leaves 
it missing a crucial ingredient to 
expressing the movement in their 
songs. An outside producer may 
have been able to shape their latest 
release, and bring out some very 
interesting elements in Hope In 
High Water that may not have yet 
surfaced. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Tenderheart (Six Shooter Records) 

With all of the 
possibilities in- 
herent in record- 
ing music in the 
21st century, the 
boundless opportunities to create 
something that demonstrates some 
actual thought invested in songs 
and music afforded to artists, 
it’s hugely disappointing to hear 
another case of warm soda from a 
developing artist with the potential 
and pull to make a statement. 

Like the early Eagles, but with- 
out the camaraderie, Sam Outlaw 
seems to be going out of his way 
to be as antiseptic and dull as pos- 
sible. On his latest, Tenderheart, 
Outlaw ditches any risk whatsoev- 
er for safe takes on classic themes, 
like an insurance company bake 
sale held at a seniors complex. The 


Sam Outlaw 


mix is often cluttered, with every- 
thing that screams, “COUNTRY 
MUSIC” but without the sincerity 
or gravity that ought to accompa- 
ny the style, or bring hardscrabble 
stories to life with any particular 
personal integrity. 

The best chorus on the record is 
on Diamond Ring, unfortunate in 
its gentle and boring take on the 
passionate excitement of courtship 
or infidelity. Trouble mines the 
mid-’80s, mostly wholesome rock 
sound of Born In The U.S.A. and 
Little Pink Houses without any 
of the subtle depth in the lyrics of 
either of those cuts. Bottomless 
Mimosas is a sleepy morning 
after Margaritaville for the urban 
brunch and cellphone set. 

While musically well executed, 
Tenderheart feels like it’s search- 
ing for a particular demographic, 
which may well be the point. The 
mastering volume drains the mix 
of any dynamic impact, which 
gives it a commercial country 
radio gloss, more suitable to 
building a brand than defining a 
sound. The swaying “whoas” at 
the end of the title track feel like a 
shallow attempt at crossover into 
the folk-pop realm, and while the 
choral brilliance of that moment 
is mixed beautifully, there’s little 
tension in advance requiring that 
true emotional release. 

Artists in the past made their 
bones by playing the game, and 


still do, but there was an aura of 
the truth in what they were doing. 
Country music has an ability to 
mine the hardships and experienc- 


es of life straight from the dirt, and 


give that life resonance to a world 
that doesn’t live it. There’s wis- 
dom to be found in working in the 
fields, mines, and bushes, where 
the hat and hands get a little dirty, 
but the heart comes out clean. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Jayme Stone 


Jayme Stone’s Folklife (Borealis) 


Jayme re 
Seone’s if 4 
f 


Jayme Stone has 
continued his voy- 
age of discovery 
of real folk music 
with his follow-up 
to his Lomax Project of 2015. 

With some of the same musi- 
cians, and some newcomers, and 
much of it gleaned from the field 
recordings of the great musicol- 
ogist Allan Lomax, Stone has 
matched the feeling of absolute 
joy expressed two years ago. And, 
like in his last outing, has given 
all the folk songs contemporary 
treatment as well as respect. 

Personally, I was hooked from 
the get-go, with the a cappella 
kickoff to Candy Gal, a song 
Lomax found in 1939 during 
a visit to a woman, Vera Hall, 
in Alabama, hoping to find a 
children’s song. The treatment, as 
Stone explains in the liner notes, 


a 


‘ 


Jayme Stone 


Tom Paxton 


bounces between church pews, 
the schoolyard, and a barn dance. 
Hey Lally Lally Lo, a well-known 
square dancing song, is slowed 
down to a sultry rendition by the 
amazing singer Moira Smiley. 
Drunken Hicups, better known as 
Jack of Diamonds, is given a rous- 
ing version by Stone, with Smiley 
going bananas in the background. 

Although Stone is one of the 
most adept and innovative banjo 
players around, and does show his 
stuff, especially on the instrumen- 
tal Boatsman, this album is really 
about the joy of singing. And 
believe me, listening to this album 
will leave you in a joyful mood 
as you will have a hard time not 
singing along. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Tom Paxton 


Boat in the Water (Independent) 


Tom Paxton, 


A, who emerged into 


, the folk limelight 
of the early ’60s 
along with David 
Van Ronk, Bob Dylan, Joan Baez, 
and others of the Greenwich 
Village set, has proven one of the 
most durable folkies and songwrit- 


Thema ov 
BOAT AN: THE WAP 


ers of all. 

At age 79, he has released his 
63rd recording, Boat in the Water, 
produced by friends and accompa- 
nists Cathy Fink and Marcy Marx- 
er, and joined by Ralph Gordon on 


bass and Jon Vezner on guitars and 
ukulele. The recording features 13 
tracks of new songs and a couple 
of oldies done anew. 

Paxton has always been more 
closely akin to Woodie Guthrie 
than more modern lyricists such 
as Bob Dylan. He employs plain 
words and plain themes, some- 
times sad and contemplative, 
sometimes playful—and the 
album features them all. The open- 
ing song, Boat in the Water, is the 
kind of bouncy, carefree song with 
chorus you’ll want to share with 
your song circle. 

The Last Hobo is one of the 
most heartbreaking country-style 
tunes you'll ever hear. Life is set 
to a calypso rhythm that cele- 
brates life and love, while Hitch 
To My Getalong, an upbeat song 
about aging, has the spunk, wit, 
and charm that you expect from 
a Paxton humorous song. The 
excellent musicians on the album 
add a perfectly stated touch to 
every track. A fine album from a 
fine gentleman. 

— By Gene Wilburn 


Adam Dobres 
Adam Dobres (Independent) 

To the delight of 
those of us who 
love instrumen- 
tal guitar music, 

s Adam Dobres has 
released the self-titled Adam Do- 
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bres, a collection of original com- 
positions for solo guitar, acoustic 
and electric. Dobres has been the 


featured guitarist for many bands, 
including Diamonds and Pearls, 
The Wailing Jennys, Toni Childs, 
Dustin Bentall & The Truth, and 
the Ruth Moody Band, as well as 
collaborating with guitarist Scott 
Shea. Playing guitar since he was 
12 and teaching 32 students by 
the time he was 19, he started in 
classical then was taken under the 
wing of some of the best Celtic 
guitarists. Later he joined jazz 
bands and has learned to switch 
from style to style to style with 
flowing ease. 

The Celtic influence shines 
through these rich, complex com- 
positions, to the extent that they 
feel like traditional pieces with 
a fresh interpretation. In short, 
brilliant! 

Starting with the opening track, 
Sweet Celebration, and extending 
through Sailing the Salish Sea, and 
Orca’s Jig, the seeming effortless- 
ness of Dobres’s virtuosity carries 
you deeply into the subtleties and 
sheer beauty of the music. But not 
content to limit himself, Dobres 
also tosses some jazzy, Djan- 
go-style swirling licks to vary to 
mood. This extraordinary album 
is a must purchase for those who 
love the guitar. 

— By Gene Wilburn 


Elvin Bishop’s Big Fun Trio (Alligator Records) 
Fans of Elvin 
Bishop have al- 
ways been attract- 
ed by his overall 


8 
bit FUN il irreverence and, 
at this stage in his life, he’s more 
than entitled to do things his way. 
Who are we kidding? He always 
has. However, the simple thinking 
behind this subtle powder keg of 
a record is actually its best foot 
forward. Three talented players 


sequestered in a studio, playing for 
one another for the pure purpose 
of having fun. 

Big Fun Trio couldn’t be more 
aptly named as Elvin’s pals Willy 
Jordan (vocals, percussion) and 
piano player/guitarist Bob Welsh 
collude amongst old favourites, 
new favourites, and several enjoy- 
able drive-bys with serious harp 
royalty. Whether visiting his back 
catalogue or reinventing the clas- 
sics, once the “Ooh Wees” are said 
and done, Bishop’s guitar-playing 
is nothing short of jaw-dropping 
(just feel the muscular restraint as 
he skips through Keep On Rollin’, 
careful to not upset the balance of 
the room). Or savour his highly 
animated update of Lightnin’ 
Hopkins’s Honey Babe, seriously 
relaxed since his version of ’74. 

Yet Bishop’s choice of cohorts 
provide perfect chemistry, adding 
considerably. Jordan’s spirited vo- 


cal on Sunnyland Slim’s /t’s You, 
Baby positively glistens as Welsh 
barrelhouses up a storm as Bishop 
tosses out lightning-like stings to 
Kim Wilson’s blistering accompa- 
niment. The new Let’s Go offers a 
funky diversion that benefits from 
Welsh and Bishop sparring on 
guitar, ultimately breaking into a 
full-scale jam as Jordan volunteers 
his best Sly Stone. Or slick instru- 
mental Delta Lowdown, a harp 
and piano-driven blues track made 
that much stronger with thanks to 
Rick Estrin’s patented skills. Yet 
the best summation of two careers 
is found in /00 Years of the Blues, 
a bona fide duet as Elvin plays off 
Charlie Musselwhite in a battle of 
the old-timers. From fun with food 
in the hilarious That’s What I’m 
Talking About to the sheer stunner 
of Southside Slide—a powerful 
example of Bishop doing what 
he does best, sitting back and 
spooking flies with his lazy-paced, 
blues, and country-hued slide 
guitar. There’s something for 
every taste here and, with repeated 
listenings, the music takes on a 
life of its own as you begin to 
appreciate that it’s all about them. 
— By Eric Thom 


Fru Skagerrak 
Fru Skagerrak (GO’ Danish Folk Music) 

Folk festivals 
can be fertile 
ground for new 
collaborations 


or even new 
groups to come into being. One 
such group is Fru Skaggerak, 
a pan-Scandinavian fiddle trio 
whose members first met and 
played together backstage at Den- 
mark’s Ténder Festival. 

The group is comprised of Anna 
Lindblad (fiddle, vocals), Elise 
Wessel Hildrum (fiddle, record- 
er, vocals), and Maja Jacobsen 
(fiddle, vocals) —all accomplished 
musicians who bring a deep 
knowledge and understanding of 
their respective country’s tradi- 
tions to this music. 

The tunes generally alternate 
between original and traditional 
songs, beginning with a lively 


Fru Skagerrak 


Swedish polska that is surely a 
festival favourite. Another high- 
light is Kontinentet Kalder, a reel 
composed by Jacobsen, following 
her first visit to Canada. PFD, 
composed by Hildrum, features 
some striking recorder/fiddle 
harmonies, and beautifully written 
contrapuntal passages. 

On all selections, the musicians 
achieve a nice balance between 
group cohesion, individual expres- 
sion, and spontaneous interplay. 
The consistently imaginative 
arrangements also keep things 
exciting and interesting for both 
players and listeners alike. 

Fru Skagerrak will hopefully 
tour in Canada soon. Save the 
dates! 

— By Barry Livingston 


Tim O’Brien 
Where The River Meets The Road 
(Howdy Skies Records) 


¢ grees 
ROH 
ial 


i f} I have some 
div u a 7 
i€ oe unfortunate asso- 


| clations with West 
Virginia: coal 
mines, black lung, 
fundamentalism, grinding poverty, 
and most recently, a hotbed of 
support for Donald Trump. But the 
“Mountaineers Always Free” state 
is also one of the main sources of 
the old-time, bluegrass, and coun- 
try music that I’ve enjoyed for the 
past four decades. 

Tim O’Brien has combed his 


home state’s rich musical heritage, 
giving his inimitable treatment to 
songs that would have been heard 
on the WWVA Jamboree radio 
show. Some are familiar, including 
A.P. Carter’s When the Springtime 
Comes Again and Hazel Dickens’s 
A Few Old Memories, while other 
artists such as John Lilly and Billy 
Edd Wheeler are new to me. 

As usual, O’Brien’s performance 
in vocals and playing is stellar, 
and he is backed up by some of 
the best, including Stuart Duncan, 
Chris Scruggs, and Noam Pikelny. 
He also contributes his own songs, 
including the title track and 
Guardian Angel, a poignant tune 
about the loss of a big sister, and 
not realizing what your parents 
went through until you had your 
own kids. 

This album leaves little doubt 
that West Virginia has a rich musi- 
cal heritage, and that O’Brien has 
become an important part of it. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Jesse Waldman 
Mansion Full of Ghosts (independent) 
writer who, with 


r een 
Mansion Full of 


Ghosts, gives us his personal ode 


Jesse Waldman 
is an up-and-com- 
ing singer/song- 


to life in East Vancouver. 
These 16 songs are an acoustic 
reflection of the natural beauty 


of coastal B.C. surrounding the 
gritty streets of the city, and the 
incubator for artists that is found 
there. Waldman tells a very good 
story in his songs with both the 
well-crafted lyrics and his talented 
guitar work and fingerpicking. 

Listening to the varying parts, 
harmonies, guest instruments, 
and the space between them, one 
would never guess that this is a 
debut record. Jesse Waldman has 
obviously paid his dues, and we 
are gifted with this illuminating 
musical snapshot of pockets of 
light in the dark corners of his 
home city. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Michael Averill 


All We Ever Need (Independent) 
fe In these dark 


| we, 
wa cynical days, it’s 
so refreshing to 


describe as uplifting. Michael 


hear this album, 
which I can only 


Averill, a songwriter based in Van- 


Michael al 
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RECORD 


Pascal Gemme 


Zoe the Clown 


couver, has injected into the 10 
songs a healthy dose of youthful 
idealism. 

With a folksy voice that’s a bit 
reminiscent of early James Taylor, 
some awful pretty and deft finger- 
picking, and tasty, spare produc- 
tion, Averill has a collection that 
will make you feel the world isn’t 
such a bad place after all. 

Lots of love songs here, as well 
as a tune longing for pleasures 
of the past before “development 
tore down that big old hall”, and 
my favourite, Stronger Together, 
which asserts that like a steel 
chain or a pack of wolves, we’re 
better when we work in concert. 
There’s even a follow-up, On Your 
Own, about the perils of trying to 
get through life without relying on 
other people. 

As idealistic as Averill may be, 
he never stoops to the saccharine. 
On Old Friend Life, he plays some 
powerful bottleneck guitar and de- 
scribes how life “kicks you in the 
ass when you need it”. He even 
has a novelty a cappella song, 
That's How I Wear Me Socks, 
about his predilection to sport 
mismatched socks. May he have 
enough success to afford a few 
new pairs of hardy work socks. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Rich Evans 
& The 2nd Edition 
Left Of Laurel Canyon (independent) 
i] §=A quiet take on 
H an older loudness, 
Mey Rich Evans & 
The 2nd Edition’s 
Left Of Laurel 
Canyon comes out in a quiet blast 
of Chuck kickoff riffs, picking 
up a rock’n’roll push groove that 
moves directly into ’80s staple ra- 
dio rock. Feels like Eddie Money, 
with a hint of high-tenored man- 
rasp that the mind might see as a 
young man with a moustache and 
a little party in the back, while not 
enough for his dad to call him a 
longhair, driving fast cars through 
small towns. 

Left Of Laurel Canyon might 
have started better with Dandelion 
Wine, a more relaxed vocal on a 


sunny Californian, some CSNY in 
Evans and the band’s harmonies 

as a poppy number. The dancehall 
waltz of Poor Man’s Dollars is 
homespun in its arrangement, 
evocative enough in its straight- 
forwardness that the full orchestra 
is easily imagined. Angelina goes 
back to the Pat Benatar sound and 
it works a bit better here, though 
Evans is pretty keen on driving 
fast cars in the night on this one as 
well. The chicken-wire shuck of 
Baton Rouge is the kind of number 
that sits perfectly at a highway bar, 
throwing down beers with the old 
dudes at midday. 

Rich Evans & The 2nd Edition 
have an easy vibe, not a whole lot 
to think about, it’s mostly just sit 
back and hang rock’n’roll. The 
best parts are a bit like a more ear- 
nest Izzy Stradlin’ after The Juju 
Hounds, which is a just fine ex- 
pression of California rock’n’ roll 
as well. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Darden Smith 


Everything (Compass Records) 


Fifteen 
albums, 30- 
plus years of 
playing —Texas 
songwriter 
Darden Smith has earned his place 


in the queue of touring musicians. 
Everything is a lovely collection, 
hopeful and life affirming, per- 
fectly timed as a tender beacon of 
positivity in this crazy world we 
live in. The songs are strong and 
delivered with a low-key gentle- 
ness that suits them perfectly. 

I have always thought it was 
harder to write strong, positive 
songs because you run the danger 
of becoming trapped in positivity 
clichés. But when they are done 
well they stick with you forever. 
One song on Everything stuck out 
from the others 

Against the Grain is one of the 
best songs I have ever heard. 

A terrific distillation of an idea 
constructed with great craft and 
emotion and then delivered prob- 
ably as perfectly as it could be. 
The acoustic guitar playing is im- 


: the current line 


peccable and the simple arrange- 
ment featuring Charlie Sexton on 
electric guitar is wonderful. 

“They mistake your individual- 
ity for a flaw in your personality 
/ And I think that they lost their 
sanity Hey hey hey hey / You, 
you're a beautiful reflection of a 
light that shines in your direction 
/ There’s nothing about you that 
isn't perfect in every way, hey hey 
hey hey / So just go just go against 
the grain...” 

Could have been a cliché song 
but talent took it way above. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Tears Like Rain (Independent) 


fer =Doug MacArthur 


- McArthur 


has been around 
the Canadian 
music scene as 


long as I can 
remember. It’s nice to get a new 
piece of work from him. Tears 
Like Rain is a mixture of songs 
from past releases and some new 
material. Doug always is an arrest- 
ing performer who never worries 
about boundaries and delivers an 
entertaining 45 minutes— some 
stories sung, some spoken. 

Stories and tales—from A 
Pictograph of Crazy Horse to the 
literary scene of Jack Kerouac, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and Jack 
London who Stumble From Vesu- 
vio into the San Francisco fog. In 
a new version of Boots & Saddles, 
Elvis and Bill Monroe still stop 
by for a pit stop at Betty and Joe’s 


diner and gas station. And I really 
liked The Flying Canoe—because 
everybody loves a spooky story. 

If you’ve never heard of Mr. 
MacArthur, this would be a great 
start. And if you have, it’s to hear 
from him again. 

— By les siemieniuk 


The Producer’s Choice (Temple) 


BATTLEFIELD BAND. How do you sum 


‘a7 up a half-century 
| 
= career of Scot- 


a land’s premier 
s folk band in one 


compilation? You really can’t, 
but this one comes mighty close. 
Producer Robin Morton’s source 
for the “best of” collection is the 
band’s 30 recordings featuring 23 
musicians, who joined, played, 
and left over the decades. 

Since he produced most of the 
original albums, Morton’s intimate 
knowledge of the band is reflected 
in the 19 tracks in this surprising- 
ly cohesive mini-anthology. The 
tunes and songs showcase the 
breadth and depth of the talent. 
Two of the key and founding 
members are featured promi- 
nently — Alan Reid, keyboardist, 
writer, and arranger and Brian 
MacNeill, fiddler and multi-instru- 
mentalist. 

And of course, since bagpipes 
have always been a signature of 
this band, appropriately enough 
the drone of the Highland pipes 
kicks off the recording in a trio 
of tunes. The Northumbrian and 


small pipes are also highlight- 

ed throughout the collection. A 
stand-out original song is Reid’s 
Highland Clearances, a beauti- 
fully sung lament that lyrically 
links the Irish famine and land 
stolen from the North American 
First Nations. Another is the final 
track, a rousing live version of fan 
favourite After Hours. 

The collection was assembled to 
celebrate the band’s 2016 induc- 
tion into the Scottish Traditional 
Music Hall of Fame, a weil-de- 
served award. This disc is a great 
introduction if you’re new to trad 
Celtic music and walk down mem- 
ory lane for longtime fans. 

— By Eric Rosenbaum 


Love Versus (True North Records) 


Leeroy Stagger 
is a true-blue 
folksinger/song- 
writer currently 
cs «1 making his home 
in Alberta. Recording Love Versus 
in his home studio was a labour of 
both love and sweat equity, and it 
shows. After nearly two decades 


of making music, this record 
is solid, mature, and universal. 
Tapping the talented Colin Stewart 
(Dan Mangan, Black Mountain) to 
produce the record, they brought 
in an all-star band and got to work. 

The result is roots music at its 
best, showing maturity, and letting 
us in on his more personal, sensi- 
tive side like never before. Stand- 
out track Crooked Old World, with 
guest vocals from Joel Plaskett, 
says he’s “just another folksing- 
er without any scene” but Love 
Versus guarantees Leeroy Stagger 
will be part of the Canadian music 
scene for many years to come. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Gryningsland (Nordic Notes) 


From the 


opening notes, 
t’s immediately 
apparent that 
Folk’ Avant’s 
Gryningsland is a special record- 
ing by three immensely talented 
musicians. 

Anna Wikenius (vocals), Anna 
Rubinsztein (fiddle, vocals), and 
Maija Kauhanen (concert kantele, 
vocals) are no strangers to the 
Nordic folk scene. All are musical 
masters in their own countries 
(Sweden, Finland), and bring 
a wealth of knowledge of their 
respective traditions to this group. 

Their individual musical contri- 
butions are outstanding. However, 
it is remarkable the way in which 
the three seamlessly weave their 
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voices into an exquisite dance 
where kantele, vocals and fiddle 
merge into a unique, singular 
ensemble sound. 

Anna Wikenius’s Drdmmare is a 
masterpiece. with its anthem-like 
chorus melody, and the beautiful 
Jag Minns is like a delicate flower. 
In contrast, the group negotiates 
the rhythmic shifts of Budapest 
with ease and exuberance. 

Folk’ Avant deserves a standing 
ovation for this extraordinary 
debut: a deeply moving and 
inspiring journey. 

— By Barry Livingston 


Uneven Ground (Song Shop Records) 


ee TRS epaeay ors 
a> iVANe Hans No Lynne Hanson is 


a veteran singer/ 
songwriter out of 
Ottawa. Her voice 
: has a deepish 
Chrissie Hynde quality containing 
blues, country, and folk in equal 
measure, depending on what’s re- 
quired for putting the song across. 
After three acclaimed early discs 
(Things I Miss in 2006, Eleven 
Months in 2008, and Once The 
Sun Goes Down in 2010), a Cana- 
dian Folk Music Award nomina- 
tion in 2009, an invitation to the 
Kerrville Folk Festival, a Colleen 
Peterson Songwriting Award, 


touring as opener for Gretchen 
Peters and Steve Forbert, and 
2014’s River of Sand, produced by 
Canadian Folk Music Award and 
Juno Award winner Lynne Miles 
(with whom she’s co-written three 


songs on this disc), she seems 
headed for that revered territory 
inhabited by seasoned songwrit- 
ers such as Nanci Griffith, Mary 
Chapin Carpenter, Mary Gauthier, 
or Lucinda Williams. 

The quality of the musicians she 
surrounds herself with on the new 
disc is also telling. Produced in 
Winnipeg by Scott Nolan (who 
also plays guitars, piano, and 
drums), Jeremy Rusu (whose 
melodic and bluesy piano is 
featured along with some pretty 
fine clarinet on the title track), the 
exceptional rock-steady but loose- 
limbed and loping drumming of 
Christian Dugas, Chris Carmi- 
chael on electric guitar, with bass 
and cello by MJ Dandeneau, she’s 
got really solid backing. 

The songs are all clever, substan- 
tial, and crafted. Take the lyrics 
in the bluesy, sexy Devil Said Do, 
which has the lines: “Thirty-three 
steps / Front door to my bed / I 
already crossed that floor in my 
head”. 

This disc will continue to propel 
her on the upward trajectory she 
deserves. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Don’t Try To Fight It (Red Parlor Recordings) 


David Olney: 20 
albums over 40 
years. His songs 
recorded by The 
Wailing Jennies, 
Emmylou Harris, Slaid Cleaves, 
Garnet Rogers, Mimi Farina, Lin- 
da Ronstadt, Del McCoury, Keiran 
Kane, to name just a few. 

Mr. Olney has proved himself 
over the long haul. Of course I’m 
gonna like Don’t Try To Fight It. 
It’s a mesmerizing collection of 
stories well crafted and executed. 
He knows what he’s doing with 
this songwriting thing. 

Situation, a song about a 
spooked employee, unfolds like a 
disaster movie from the open- 
ing line: “Everything was goin’ 
good— everything was jake” to 
some lines later: “Boss, I know 
you're a busy man / don’t mean 


to worry you none / but someone 


better get down here / we gota 
situation.” 

In Big Top (Tornado): “The 
middle of the road a curse on his 
mouth / His mind on the wind his 
eye on the south/ the lights have 
gone funny all yellows and greens 
/ He rubs his fatty belly he knows 
what it means / He plays it for 
laughs but he’s one worried clown 
/ A murderous circus is coming to 
town.” 

Don't Try To Fight It was pro- 
duced in Canada by Ottawa-based 
musician Brock Zeman and he 
and Mr. Olney have delivered an 
enticingly good piece of work. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Juan de Marcos 
Afro-Cuban All Stars 


Absolutely Live II (DM Ahora) 


AFRC CUBAN Cuban music in 


ALL STARS 


Ae all its complexi- 

; ty, played at the 
peak of prowess 
and displaying 

all its artistry. Absolutely Live II 
is the latest in the series of great 
recordings from the Afro-Cuban 
All Stars. On this release, the All 
Stars shine in two concerts select- 
ed from their many international 
performances, one in Mexico, one 
in Maryland. 

There is a long-standing tradition 
of Cuban musicians playing in 
Mexico, going back to the 1930s, 
40s and *50s. The wildly enthu- 
siastic audience at the Cervantino 
Festival in Guanajuato (10,000- 
plus strong) brought out the best 
in the All Stars and the crowd 
erupted at every opportunity. 

Recognizing that the recording 
made at that concert captured the 
magic of an All Stars live perfor- 
mance, leader Juan de Marcos 
personally mixed and mastered the 
live recording. From the first notes 
of Absolutely Live II, you hear the 
difference that that loving atten- 
tion has made: the album brings 
you into the hall with its brimming 
energy, the sound crisp, balanced 
and beautifully present. 

This year marks the 20th 
anniversary of the Afro-Cuban 
All Stars, but Juan de Marcos has 


ABSOLUTELY LIVE I 


; & 


os 
ley & Daniel Kimbro 


been assembling big-band con- 
stellations and playing top-flight 
Cuban music since his days with 
the Sierra Madre band back in 
1978. De Marcos’s goal has been 
to keep “traditional” Cuban music 
alive and pass the musical torch on 
to the next generation. That goal 
has never wavered. 

Having already brought the 
greatest Cuban musicians of the 
previous generation together for 
his All Stars project in 1996, the 
happy confluence of the Buena 
Vista project provided the oppor- 
tunity to broaden awareness of 
Cuban music worldwide, and to 
give up-and-coming musicians a 
chance to grow into the virtuosity 
necessary to play this rich music. 

Repertoire on the album includes 
compositions by time-honoured 
Cuban songwriters Arsenio 
Rodriguez (Tumba y Bongo) and 
Compay Segundo (Ahora me Da 
Pena), as well as newer works by 
keyboardist David Alfaro (Bar- 
baridad) and an ode to the birth- 
place of son (Camino de Santiago) 
by Juan de Marcos himself. The 
band is vibrant with fresh energy 
and features de Marcos’s daugh- 
ters on vibes and clarinet. 

Juan de Marcos is a lifelong 


we 


ambassador for Cuban music. Fre- 
quently appearing in a pin-striped 
suit and always sporting his 
signature beret and (now greying) 
dreadlocks, his intelligence comes 
through in the warmth he exudes 
and his thoughtful observations 
about Cuban history. Absolutely 
Live IT rings with passion and 
complexity, played at the peak 
of prowess and displaying all its 
artistry —barbaro! 

— By Lark Clark 


Martin Harley and 
Daniel Kimbro 
Static in the Wires (Del Mundo Recordings) 

Sparse and 
, sweet, the duo’s 

latest collection 
of country, folk, 
and jazz-tinged 
blues hits the spot. Martin, the 
singer/songwriter of the duo, plays 
the Hawaiian acoustic lap guitar, 
a.k.a. a Weissenborn. Daniel 
plucks, bows, and coaxes other 
noises out of his double bass and 
adds nice vocal harmonies. This 
is their second outing together 
but they’re so in sync, it sounds 
like they’ ve been making music 
together for ages. 

Everything about this record is 


old school; it was recorded over 
four days, live off the floor in 
Nashville on analogue equipment. 
Sometimes you can just hear the 
heat radiating from the glowing 
tubes in the amps, particularly on 
the guitar solos such as the one on 
Feet Don't Fail Me. It’s an upbeat, 
funky jump tune, in contrast to 
many other tracks that do a slow 
burn. Standouts are the love song 
My Lover's Arms and the wistfully 
folky Postcard from Hamburg. 

Martin Harley is also a lover of 
Tom Waits and that shows through 
on the song Trouble, which also 
features Kimbro’s 0om-pah 
tuba-like beat interjected by his 
killer bowed bass solo. Dobro 
master Jerry Douglas makes a 
tasteful finger-flying cameo on one 
tune that adds a nice touch to this 
Americana-meets-the-blues duo’s 
sophomore outing. 

— By Eric Rosenbaum 


Andrew Finn Magill 


Roots/Branches (Independent) 


ROOTS 
AER + ee POOLE 


ANOREVIFN! 


These CDs are actually two sep- 
arate releases by South Carolina 
fiddler Andrew Finn Magill. 

On Roots he tackles the Irish 
fiddling tradition accompanied by 
Lunasa’s piper Cillian Vallely and 
legendary guitarist John Doyle, 
along with Sean Earnest, Duncan 
Wickel, and Vincent Fogarty. 

His approach is economical, 
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with the emphasis on the expres- 
sion of the melody rather than 
excessive ornamentation, which 
allows the tunes to reach your ears 
of their own volition. He has a 
light touch and an effortless feel, 
which suits this repertoire very 
well. 

Branches is a collection of his 
own tunes, which are trad-influ- 
enced, but also find him exper- 
imenting with different time 
signatures and different instru- 
mentation. The overall feel is quite 
serene, with the arrangements 
becoming more adventurous as the 
album progresses. 

Bass, drums, cello, and guitar 
appear as the rhythms become 
more intricate, while the fiddle 
continues to be both smooth and 
sweet. 

Both are well worth a listen— 
there is much promise here. One 
to watch! 

— By Tim Readman 


Fluke Or Flounder (independent) 
Singer/song- 
writer John 
Guliak has 
led a nomadic 


existence since 
his birth in Pointe-aux-Trembles, 
Montreal, with stints in Edmon- 
ton, Saskatchewan, Vancouver, 
and even Glasgow, Scotland, for 
seven years. Throughout it all, 

he’s been making music on and off 
(and released two previous discs: 
The Black Monk and 7 Stories & 
13 Songs). 

He’s still learning his craft, 
though this, his first disc in 12 
years, is probably his most so- 
phisticated yet. Produced by Paul 
Rigby (Neko Case and Carolyn 
Mark), whose fine guitar and 
pedal steel work is prominent on 
the project, it’s stripped down to 
what’s necessary to put the songs 
across in an enjoyable manner. 

Probably the most listen- 
er-friendly tracks are Poor 
Ditching Boy (which also features 
some nice brush work by drummer 
David Macanulty), Rainy Day 
Couple, and Sail Away. These 
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Roving Crows 


tracks are helped to stand out by 
the pleasing vocal work of Tyler 
Greentree and backing vocals of 
Shuyler Jansen. 

Guliak, himself, has a pleasant, 
serviceable voice, good at putting 
across his lyrics but not the sort of 
voice that immediately rivets your 
attention and becomes unforgetta- 
ble, though to be fair, few singers 
do. Bass player Keith Rose and 
keyboardist Ford Pier contrib- 
ute some tasteful textures to the 
proceedings as well. Overall, it’s a 
strong addition to Guliak’s ongo- 
ing portfolio of work. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Bury Me Naked (Independent) 
Roving Crows 


@VING CROWS 


&« 
he. 


are singer/ 
songwriter Paul 
O’Neill, vocalist 
and fiddle player 
Caitlin Barret, bass and other stuff 
Loz Shaw, and percussion and 
drums Tim Downes-Hall. They 

are based in Ledbury, Hereford- 
shire, U.K., and Bury Me Naked 

is their third CD. And it’s a stellar 


BURY ME NAKED 


collection of songs with a couple 
of absolutely standout tracks—co- 
incidentally, both sung by Caitlin 
Barrett. First, a stunning version 
of Ride On, a song I’ve adored 
since I heard Christy Moore sing 
it 30-odd years ago, and a ballad 
about change, Riverside. 

There are not a lot of bands 
using the fock-rock band format 
integrated with world and Celtic 
touches as well as Roving Crows. 
They are a delight to discover and 
Bury Me Naked is lovely album. I 
would love to catch them live. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Sanctuary Acoustic (Pipe Records) 


The follow-up 
to 2015’s crit- 
ically well-re- 
ceived Sanctu- 


ary sees Welsh 
singer/songwriter Joseph paring 
his 21st album down to the very 
basics: vocals and guitar. Well, 
mostly guitar; there’s a splash of 
ukulele to be found in these 12 
songs, 11 of which were laid down 
at home while the 12th, a brand 


new number called Nye, was 
chosen from a live recording at the 
Colton Hall in Bristol. 

Fans of the original will enjoy 
these stripped-down tracks, which 
reveal songs such as the Spring- 
steen-ish J Searched For You and 
pensive The Light of Guatemala 
as perfectly fine strummers sans 
rhythm section. 

No real surprises here, although 
the sense of reflection implicit 
in One man, one guitar certainly 
takes over with a number such 
as Cherry Blossom Girl, or the 
Kennedy homage Bobby. 

Going back to basics takes 
nothing away from these songs, 
although it probably makes sense 
to pick up the electronic version as 
well, if only for comparison. 

— By Tom Murray 


Silhouettes of Sirens (Red House Records) 

If you’re 
looking for a 
strong feminist 
political state- 
ment on Chastity 
Brown’‘s new record, you won’t 
find it, at least not in the usual 
sense. 

It’s a highly personal work 
and, according to Brown, quite 
deliberately so. “Just by me being 
a bi-racial, half-black, half-white 
woman living in America right 


Chastity Brown 


r 


now is political,” she says. “Just 
being a person of colour, a queer 
woman of colour, for that matter, 
is freaking political.” 

Her focus on this outing is psy- 
chological, with songs analyzing 
the perseverance of spirit and the 
complexities and contradictions 
that go along with the human 
condition. The Tennessee-raised, 
Minnesota-based Brown’s sound 
is a mix of soulful roots-rock and 
folk blues. 

Production on this record is 
strong, bright, and clean. Brown’s 
voice ranges from strong and 
fierce to fragile and vulnerable. 
Many of the songs delve into 
heartbreak, longing, and broken 
relationships but there are lighter 
moments and lots of hummable 
melodies and some delicious 
pop rock hooks. Chastity Brown 
invites you on a roots rock journey 
on this record, and even though 
it gets a bit bumpy, you’ ll enjoy 
the ride. 

— By Eric Rosenbaum 


Perish The Light (Independent) 

It’s been a long 
road for Otta- 
wa-area singer/ 
songwriter Trevor 


§ Alguire since his 
recording debut as a member of 
Mercury Pickup in 2004. 

Much touring and five previous 
solo releases of his particular 
brand of country/rock have pre- 
ceded this latest effort. The new 
disc is probably his most polished 
yet, produced by Scott Peacock 
(Blue Rodeo) at the converted 
church Catherine North Studios 
in Hamilton, ON. His duet with 
P.E.I.’s Catherine MacLellan on 
My Sweet Rosetta is easily the 
most accomplished track on the 
disc, a lovely blending of two 
strong voices. 

There are several other con- 
tenders, though: /’// Be Who I Am 
and Out Of Sight/Out Of Mind 
are excellent, the latter containing 
some fine fiddle work by Miranda 
Mulholland (as does Wasting My 
Time With You). Bob Egan of Blue 


Rodeo also plays on most of the 

tracks, adding his tasty licks to 

enhance the proceedings. A solid 

release by a seasoned journeyman. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Manic Revelations (Rounder Records) 

For his 7th 

} full-length studio 
recording Amer- 
ican roots ranger 
Pokey LaFarge 
swings the musical doors open a 
little wider and adds a little dash 
of rock ‘n’ roll and soul to his 
usual mix of jazz, western swing, 
jump, and old time-y music. 

The touch is strongest on album 
opener Riot in the Streets, a catchy 
screed on current political and 
social conditions in the States 
that lavishes horns on the chorus 
and features some fine harmonica 
work by band mate Ryan Koenig. 
The larger palette of sounds and 
rhythms allows LaFarge to lean 
into his songs to better effect; 
Must Be a Reason boasts a soulful 
groove, while Better Man Than 
Me has a kind of lazy, rockabilly 
swagger to it. Lyrically he’s also 
got a lot to say, casting a gimlet 
eye on the world in Silent Movie 
and dissecting relationships in Bad 
Dreams. Throughout, his crack 
band adds little earworm guitar 
figures, tasty brass interjections 


and doo-wop harmonies, making 
Manic Revelations sound like an 
album that was distilled over a 100 
year period for prime pop music 
pleasure. 

— By Tom Murray 


Smoke Behind the 
Clouds (Free Dirt Records) 
Jopseph Deco- 
simo, at 16, when 
other boys his 
age weren’t perhaps prone to be 
hanging out with senior citizens, 
started visiting and learning from 
Charlie Acuff, one of the old-time 


fiddling greats. Acuff died in 2013, 


at the age of 93, and it was as if a 
library had burned down. An icon 
like that passing on takes so much 
with them. 


The Bucking Mules is Decosi- 
mo’s band, and the members share 
his obsession in all the right ways. 
It’s not for everyone, but Smoke 
Behind the Clouds is without 
doubt one of the best old-time 
recordings you'll hear all year. 

The liner notes are a geek fest 
in all the right ways, including 
banjo and fiddle tunings given 
with each track. There are detailed 
indications of where the tunes 
come from, and they’re full of 
characters, places, connections, 
memories; the notes for the title 
track begin, “This is a classic tune 
by the older generation of fiddlers 
around Chattanooga...” 

The whole package is positively 
delicious. Joseph adds that the 
songs “are conversations. If we’ve 
done it right, you’Il hear our 
friendships.” And you do. The mu- 
sic is loving and kind, respectfully 
yet playfully taking up a place in 
the ongoing conversation. And 
check out that house on the cover. 
Amazing! Just like the music 
inside, it’s real. 

— By Glen Herbert 


Play One More: The Songs of Ian and Sylvia 


== 1 ® (true North Records) 
= 
tte ay One 


Have any 
Canadian perform- 
my ers carved as 
: f distinctive and 
robust a path as Ian and Sylvia? 
They have been front and centre 
in the national and internation- 
al music scene since I became 
musically conscious in my early 
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teens. In the great folk scare of the 
*60’s, as a duo they were major 
players, not only as interpreters 

of folk songs but also as writers. 


They also pioneered country rock 
with their seminal band The Great 
Speckled Bird. Then, going their 
own separate ways, Ian rejuve- 
nated “cowboy” music and Sylvia 
continued successfully solo and as 
a member of Quartette. 

Tom Russell has enjoyed a 
stellar career, too. Adventurous- 
ly fearless, he has released such 
stunning works as The Rose of 
Roscrae, Hotwalker, and The Man 
from God Knows Where. He has 
co-written with both Ian and Syl- 
via, and produced several of her 
albums. And now: this homage. 

Well, Mr. Russell was dead-on 
in doing this project. Play One 
More is a dazzling piece of work. 
Twelve well-chosen songs span- 
ning the last 50 years, and not the 
big, obvious ones (no Four Strong 
Winds, Summer Wage, or You Were 
on my Mind here) either, but songs 
from the *60’s and ’70’s such as 
Short Grass, Old Cheyenne and 
These Friends of Mine, through 
to The Great Speckled Bird days 
of Rio Grande, and on to an Ian 
and Tom co-write from just a few 
years ago, When the Wolves No 
Longer Sing. 

Mr Russell delivers in a strong 
authentic voice and makes each 
song his own. Wild Geese—a 


perfect opener to the album—and 
The Night the Chinese Restaurant 
Burned Down are particularly 
poignant and beautiful. The pro- 
duction is minimal and perfectly 
suited with the addition of Cindy 
Church (also a member of Quar- 
tette) on vocals and Grant Siemens 
on lead guitar. 

Play One More stands on its own 
as a Tom Russell album and fits 
perfectly into his body of work; 
but he’s also reminded us of the 
greatness of Ian and Sylvia. Two 
of their previously unreleased 
demos from the 60’s are included 
as a bonus — a very nice touch. 

— By les siemieniuk 


The 
Vaudevillian 
Bringing Satan Down (Flat Records) 

The Vaudevillian has been 
described as old souls in young 
bodies. That has 
a ring of truth 
for this group of 
twenty-some- 
things doing 
music that was written a century 
ago, or originals that sound like 
they were written a century ago. 
And they look like they wouldn’t 
be out of place in 1920. 

The Hamilton, ON-based trio 
is a jug band without the jug, 
but with all the joy that jug band 
music spreads. The heart of the 
band is Brendan Stephens, a.k.a. 
Jitterbug James, who wrote six 
of the dozen songs, and arranged 
most of the traditional blues songs. 
His voice, a little reminiscent of 
Captain Beefheart but with vibra- 
to, bursts with energy. Besides his 
adept old-style steel blues guitar, 
he plays the carzoobamaphone, 

a squawking instrument of his 
own making. Norah Spades on 

the washboard and precision and 
doghouse bassist Piedmont John- 
son round them out. Dan Edmonds 
also adds an appropriately out-of- 
tune piano on a handful of tracks. 

There is a seamless interaction 
between the traditional and origi- 
nal songs, some of them racy such 
as Honey Thighs, others plain silly 
such as The Duck’s Yas Yas Yas. 


The Vaudevillian have spent 
countless hours busking, including 
a stint on the streets of New Or- 
leans. This music belongs on the 
street, but a spin of this disc is the 
next best thing to being there. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Pressgang Mutiny 
The Shantymen Of Pressgang Mutiny 
(Independent) 


A most robust 


PRESSGANG 


collection of songs 
of the seas, belted 
ils; out with verve and 
MUnINY gusto by a group 
who may lay claim to being the 
youngest sea-shanty group on the 
planet. Hailing from Toronto, ON, 
Pressgang Mutiny have been to- 
gether now for four years and have 
become stalwarts of Hogtown’s 
folk music scene. 

Now it must be said that if you 
are planning a candle-lit dinner, 
then this may be just a touch 
shouty, for that kind of occasion. 
Songs such as Randy Dandy Oh 
are delivered in a combination of 
growling, yelling, and cannon-like 
roaring that would never make for 
good background music. 

So this is an album that does 
what it says on the tin. If you are 
ready to have your main brace 
spliced from stem to stern, and to 
get cracking with the wind at your 
back, whilst keeping your keel 
in the water, then you are ready 
for The Shantymen Of Pressgang 
Mutiny. Here’s to lying, cheating, 
stealing, and drinking! 

— By Tim Readman 


Shawn Lidster 
Devil & The Angel (independent) 

ieee Shawn Lidster’s 
mm sound travels great 
distances on Devil 
& The Angel, his 
first album in six 
years, from East Coast kitchen 
party toe-tapping to a back-of- 
beyond version of Australian 
bluegrass, an amalgam of Dixie 
death march and Delta blues. 

Lidster’s timbre is youthful 
and homespun, and like so many 
campfire troubadours, doesn’t as 
much jump out from the mix as 
it does settle in and fit with his 
band. He experiments with beats 
here and there, adding a steady 
drum machine loop to the chiming 
piano on the ambient ballad Mark 
On Me, with it’s spacey guitar 
effects emboldened by the tasteful 
addition of a kick drum and tam- 
bourine played in concert on the 
downbeat. 

Devil & The Angel lifts the pace 
with its faith healer banjo blues, 
accented by a bluegrass disco 
beat and reedy harmonica. Only a 
jug and jaw harp could bring the 
arrangement closer to the South. 

Lidster checks off a lot of roots 
and folk boxes here, with subtle 
Americana guitars filling space 
next to acoustic fingerpicked sen- 
sitivity, though he performs more 
admirably when his lyrical content 
is strongest, as on Ned Kelly, 
ultimately proving that his greatest 
lyrical strength might come in 
more narrative songwriting. 

— By Michael Dunn 
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Les Grands Hurleurs 


Bravo a un trio quia 
utilise des poubelles et 
des chaines pour créer 
un son unique. 


yant baigné dans la musique 

traditionnelle québécoise depuis 

sa naissance, Nicolas Pellerin 

aime l’enrichir de particular- 
ités propres a d’autres genres et endroits. Les 
arrangements frappants d’originalité qu’il crée 
avec son trio Les Grands Hurleurs ne com- 
promettent jamais l’essence des vieux airs et 
chansons qu’il affectionne. 

« Notre projet de musique traditionnelle a 
débuté alors que nous nous aventurions en 
dehors des sentiers battus », explique-t-il. « 

Je joue de la musique traditionnelle depuis 
longtemps alors je connais les classiques et les 
traditions. J’étais méme puriste au début. La 
premiére étape pour renouveler ou moderniser 
un genre est de le comprendre en profondeur. 
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Puisque nous savons d’ou vient la musique et 
que nous respectons sa source, nous nous som- 
mes donné le droit de faire ce que nous aimions 
pour les arrangements. » 

Dés le début, Pellerin s’est entouré de mu- 
siciens accomplis, capables de jouer différents 
genres. Simon Lepage, qui joue de la basse 
électrique et de la contrebasse dans Les Grands 
Hurleurs, a une formation en jazz, adore le 
rock et la musique du monde et a été l’un des 
premiers a jouer de la musique traditionnelle 
sur ces instruments. 

« Nous avons un nouveau guitariste et joueur 
de mandoline depuis un an et demi, Stéphane 
Tellier, qui joue du jazz manouche swing. C’est 
un virtuose a l’approche énergique qui offre un 
type d’accompagnement trés particulier, peut- 
€tre plus associé a la musique du monde. » 

Le succés n’a pas tardé. Nicolas Pellerin et 
Les Grands Hurleurs ont réussi l’exploit rare 
de remporter un Félix (1’équivalent du Juno des 
Canadiens anglais) pour chacun de leurs trois 
albums : leur premier album éponyme paru en 
2010; Petit grain d’or, paru en 2012; et % fort, 
leur petit dernier paru l’année derniére. Son 
titre curieux s’inspire du milieu de la construc- 
tion et de la menuiserie. C’est un hommage aux 


hommes qui ont construit sa nouvelle maison, 
— « quia lair d’avoir 200 ans » — dans les bois 
a c6té de son village natal de Saint-Elie-de- 
Caxton, au pied des Laurentides. 

« L’entreprise de construction s’appelait The 
Artisans of Heritage. Par un dimanche au soir, 
pendant les constructions, alors qu’il n’y avait 
personne, j’ai sorti mon violon et je me suis 
dit “le premier air que je vais jouer dans cette 
maison sera pour les hommes qui |’ ont constru- 
ite”. J’ai écrit un air lent en 6/8 [une gigue] et 
je lai appelé “le 6/8 des artisans”. Je l’ai joué 
aux gars et ils m’ont dit “votre air est bien, 
mais dans la construction, on ne parle jamais 
de 6/8. Ou bien c’est 3/4 ou bien c’est 3/4 fort, 
ce qui signifie juste un peu plus que la mesure 
réguliére”’. 

J’ai trouvé la confusion amusante et j’ai 
décidé de reprendre |’idée pour les trois piéces 
instrumentales les plus courtes de l’album, que 
j'ai appelées 1/4 fort des artisans, 1/2 des arti- 
sans et 3/4 fort des artisans. Ils m’ont fourni un 
fil conducteur permettant d’unir les différents 
morceaux de |’album par des “respirations’”’. » 

Méme si 3/4 fort comprend quelques autres 
pieces instrumentales de Pellerin, une chan- 
son écrite par Lepage et une autre de Jacques 


Blanchet, la plupart de la musique sur l’album 
est traditionnelle, comme Bataille de carillon, 
qui parle de la lourde défaite des forces bri- 
tanniques de 1758 au profit des Francais sous 
la gouverne du général Montcalm, qui connut 
plus tard un destin funeste. Pellerin a fait de 
cette chanson victorieuse une piéce beaucoup 
plus réfléchie et méme élégiaque, compte tenu 
du massacre. 

« J’aimais beaucoup les paroles, qui com- 
paraient la guerre et la féte d’une maniére 
émouvante et difficilement supportable, tout 
en gardant un esprit léger. Je voulais que la 
musique soit plus adaptée aux paroles, il fallait 
quelque chose de plus poignant. II n’y a pas 
vraiment d’accompagnement, ni guitare, ni 
piano, sauf les trois pistes de violon pizzi- 
cato (joué avec les doigts) pour accentuer la 
fragilité. 

Pis c’était est un non-sens, étant donnée une 
approche trés contemporaine. On peut trouver 
cette chanson dans la collection de Marius 
Barbeau, chantée a |’origine sans accompagne- 
ment par André Marchand. Pour 3/4 fort, nous 
voulions avoir au moins une piéce électro un 
peu sale et j’ai pensé a ajouter un chant lent a 
cette chanson au rythme trés répétitif. J’ai ap- 
porté de grosses chaines de portes de garage en 
studio, que je laissais tomber pour un obtenir 
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un bruit de fracas, et une poubelle de métal 
sans couvercle surmontée d’une cymbale. Les 
coups donnés sur les cétés de la poubelle et les 
vibrations de la cymbale engendraient un son 
cassant et agressif. » 

Les intéréts de Pellerin ne se limitent pas 
aux traditions québécoises. II est particuliére- 
ment inspiré par la musique bretonne, qui est 
a l’origine de trois chansons sur 3/4 fort. « Au 
Québec, il y a tellement de groupes tradition- 
nels en ce moment qu’il faut faire pas mal de 
recherches pour trouver du nouveau matériel, 
mais au cours des derniéres années, il y a des 
gens qui sont venus me trouver pour me chant- 
er des chansons méconnues. Il y a toujours des 
histoires associées aux chansons. Nous avons 
fait quelques spectacles en Bretagne. Aprés 
un spectacle, j’ai rencontré une dame qui m’a 
chanté des chansons vraiment belles que je 
n’avais jamais entendues. » 

Parmi celles-ci, on trouve Entre la riviére et 
le bois, la premiére piéce de l’album au rythme 
percussif galopant et la piéce finale Fleur de Li- 
son, que Pellerin a ralenti pour mettre en valeur 
Sa VOIX puissante et pénétrante. 

« C’était a la base un air de danse beaucoup 
plus vif et léger que notre version, mais la 
chanson était tellement belle quand je |’ai 
entendue. Je me suis dit que pour rendre cette 


chanson vraiment touchante, j’allais ralentir 
le tempo et en faire une complainte. Cette 
chanson occupe une grande place dans nos 
concerts. » 

Filles de Lorient, la troisieme piéce bretonne, 
émerveille par son rythme curieux, mais en- 
trainant. « Elle m’a été chantée par le guitariste 
Nicolas Kervazo dans une maison trés ancienne 
en Bretagne a trois heures du matin, et tout le 
monde s’est levé soudainement et a commencé 
a faire une danse traditionnelle. 

J’ai décidé de reprendre la chanson et de 
transmettre aux arrangements ce que j’ai 
ressenti en la découvrant. Je n’ai rien changé 
a la musique originale. La premiere partie de 
chaque couplet est en 5/4 alors que la deux- 
i¢me partie est en 7/4, donc ce n’est pas un 
air évident a danser! Mais ils ont dansé quand 
méme, unissant leur petit doigt a celui des 
autres et formant un grand cercle, comme ils 
ont l’habitude de le faire. Quand nous allons 
au Fest-Noz en Bretagne, dans les veillées de 
danse traditionnelle, tout le monde connait 
les danses et se joint au groupe. Ca me donne 
toujours des frissons de les voir aller. » 

On se demande ce qu’auraient dit les gars de 
la construction de Pellerin des mesures en 5/4 
et en 7/4. 
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Un combo québécois 
toujours en transfor- 
mation qui se prepare 
a explorer de nouvelles 
avenues mystérieuses. 


ntre la musique traditionnelle, le 
jazz modal, le prog et méme |’élec- 
* tro et la science-fiction, ce groupe 


saa montréalais est considéré comme 
l’un des plus novateurs du monde trad au Qué- 
bec. Mené par le compositeur-multi- instru- 
mentiste Mare Maziade, Maz fait paraitre ID, 
un excellent troisiéme disque qui comporte de 
nouvelles couleurs musicales contemporaines 
et pour la premiére fois, de la chanson. 

Mais il reste fidéle a sa bonne habitude de 
presenter des disques thématiques. L’album 
Télescope suggérait une distance et le dévelop- 
pement d’une perspective, d’un recul face a la 
tradition, tout en l’observant, en la développant 
et en la grossissant, alors que Chasse-Galerie, 
l’opus suivant, proposait le voyage, l’épopée, 
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Paventure et l’ouverture, quitte a voyager 

en canot volant. Un trait commun du groupe 
depuis ses débuts : |’équilibre entre la création 
et l’identité, d’ot le titre de la nouvelle créa- 
tion. 

ID, pour «identité» en frangais, aussi bien que 
pour «ID» en anglais. Et on chante les « idées 
qui ouvrent des portes». Marc en explique le 
concept : « On voulait jongler entre idée et 
identité : Id comme idée de création. C’est 
bilingue et ga permet de réfléchir a la propriété. 
Comment le compositeur va-t-il mettre des 
idées sur le tapis, les laisser aller, les laiss- 
er se déformer, se les faire réapproprier par 
d’autres». 

Dans chaque piéce de Maz, on retrouve 
identité québécoise, soit par un reel inventé, 
des battements de pieds, un coup de banjo, des 
passages de violon et méme de contrebasse. 
Mais le groupe est percu de facon différente 
par les publics qu’il c6toie ou par les diffuseurs 
qui cherchent dans quelle catégorie le placer : 
« Plusieurs nous voient comme un band trad et 
parfois comme un band de jazz, mais je pense 
que l’étiquette Musique du monde est la plus 
propice lorsque nous sortons du Québec ou du 
Canada», pense Marc. 

Le disque ID débute avec La guenille, une 
piece rendue célébre par Mary Travers, mieux 


connue sous le nom\de La Bolduc. Il s’agit 
d’une piéce chantée, ce qui n’était vraiment pas 
la marque de commerce de Maz jusque 1a. Le 
texte est amplifié et Marc a ajouté des paroles 
sur cet air joyeux qui renferme pourtant un 
parfum de mystére avec « son bout de tissu qui 
volerait si papa le voulait». 


D’ou vient donc cette intention de chanter? 
Cela a quelque chose a voir avec |’ arrivée 
de la claviériste-chanteuse Roxane Beaulieu. 
Marc raconte : « Je chantais déja depuis |’école 
secondaire : beaucoup de franco, du Harmoni- 
um, du Beau Dommage, du Vigneault. Un jour 
pendant un jam en tournée, je me suis mis a 
chanter avec Roxane des chansons populaires 
québécoises. On a harmonisé et ¢a marchait. 

Je me suis dit qu’on pouvait batir la-dessus. 

Il fallait donc choisir le répertoire : soit des 
chansons traditionnelles pures et dures, soit des 
compositions originales ou des adaptations de 
musique traditionnelle». 

Marc a donc fait appel a |’ auteur-composi- 
teur Francois Roy qui a écrit les paroles d’une 
partie du nouveau répertoire. Roxane a proposé 
l’idée de la route, ce que |’on a transformé en 
chanson. On a aussi développé sur la notion 
du cercle et deux titres y font référence dont 
ID circulaire avec ses mots qui tournent et son 


chant rythmique qui rappelle parfois le ragga 
jamaicain. : « Quand on se met a mettre des 
mots sur des reels ou sur la forme traditionnelle 
en général, on voit tout de suite des parentés 
avec le rap, le rythm and poetry, la déclamation 
et le slam, cela a cause des tempos», résume le 
meneur de Maz. 

L’idée du cercle vient en bonne partie du con- 
trebassiste Hugo Blouin, l’autre nouvel arrivant 
dans le groupe. II a contribué aux nouvelles 
couleurs musicales en poussant quelque peu 
Maz vers des voies plus contemporaines. Dans 
quelques piéces, on sent parfois des proximités 
avec la musique actuelle et des atmosphéres 
d’étrangeté. Hugo joue aussi le MiniBrute, un 
tout petit synthé qui permet d’aller chercher 


des sons plus agressifs. 

Le disque révéle d’ailleurs plus de synthé 
et d’électro que les deux disques précédents, 
puisque Roxane en joue et que Mark Busic, le 
coréalisateur du disque avec Mare Maziade, a 


inséré plusieurs éléments de programmation, 
en plus de toucher le clavier lui aussi. Tout cela 
confére a ID une personnalité a part. Le pre- 
mier disque Télescope naviguait entre trad, jazz 
et rock, mais une piéce préfigurait ce qui allait 
devenir un élément plus important : I’électro- 
nique. Chasse-Galerie était plus empreint de 
rock progressif. 

Depuis le premier album, un musicien fait la 
route avec Marc: le violoneux Pierre-Olivier 
Dufresne qui, en plus du répertoire québécois, 
s’adonne aux musiques traditionnelles est 
européennes et classiques. II s’est fait connaitre 
entre autres avec Gadji-Gadjo, un groupe mon- 
tréalais inspiré par le klezmer et la musique des 
Roms. Marc parle de lui : « Il améne des bouts 
de mélodies plus trad avec virtuosité. C’est 
souvent le violon qui nous rapproche de ¢a et 
dans Maz, il ne va pas nous amener tant que 
¢a son cété world. I] peut devenir flamboyant 
comme un violoneux populaire dans le genre 


d’un Joe Bouchard et en méme temps, il dével- 
oppe la sensibilité du jeu, le raffinement». 
Dans les derniéres années, quelques ar- 
tistes se sont succédés au sein du groupe. 
Le claviériste Gabriel Godbout-Castonguay, 
qui était plus prog, fut remplacé pendant un 
court moment par Clément Leduc, un artiste 
plus prés de l’électro pop, avant que Roxane 
Beaulieu ne vienne apporter des couleurs de 
chanson populaire. Et du cété de la basse ou la 
contrebasse, on retrouvait sur le premier disque 
Benoit Coulombe, un artiste qui pouvait offrir 
une assise solide en jouant trés peu de notes. II 
fut remplacé par Mathieu Royer, un esprit libre 
et une bombe d’énergie, avant qu’ Hugo Blouin 
ne vienne conférer un esprit plus contemporain. 


Tout est maintenant en place pour une 
carriére internationale. Plus que jamais, Maz 
réussit sa synthése entre ses parcelles de trad, 
ses harmonies jazz, ses rythmes aux tempos 
plutdt lents et ses effets planants. 


Lynne Hanson 
Uneven Ground (Song Shop Records) 

Lynne Hanson est une 
auteure-compositrice-in- 


inaire d’Ottawa. Sa voix 
ressemble un peu a celle 
de Chrissie Hynde et posséde des qualités 


en valeur selon la chanson a interpréter. 


Miss, 2006, Eleven Months, 2008, et Once 
The Sun Goes Down , 2010), une nomina- 
tion pour un Prix de musique folk cana- 
dienne en 2009, une invitation au festival 
folklorique de Kerrville, un Prix Colleen 
Peterson, une tournée a faire la premiere 
partie de Gretchen Peters et de Steve 
Forbert et River of Sand, 2014, produit 
par les Prix de musique folk canadienne 
et Lynne Miles, récipiendaire d’un Juno et 
coauteure de trois chansons sur l'album, 


Nanci Griffith, Mary Chapin Carpenter, 
Mary Gauthier ou Lucinda Williams. 

La qualité des musiciens dont elle s’est 
entourée en dit aussi beaucoup. Produit a 
Winnipeg par Scott Nolan (qui joue égale- 
ment différents types de guitares, du piano 


wi terpréete d’expérience orig- 


blues, country et folk en parts égales, mises 


Aprés les trois albums acclamés (Things I 


elle semble destinée a rejoindre le panthéon 
d’auteures-compositrices reconnues comme 


et de la batterie), avec Jeremy Rusu, dont le 
piano blues et mélodieux est mis de |’avant 
avec une jolie clarinette sur la piéce-titre, 
Christian Dugas a la batterie, remarquable 
pour la stabilité et la souplesse de son jeu, 
Chris Carmichael a la guitare électrique et 
MJ Dandeneau 4 la basse et au violoncelle, 
on peut dire qu’elle peut compter sur des 
appuis solides pour cet album. 

Les chansons débordent toutes d’intelli- 
gence, de substance et d’amour du travail 
bien fait. Il suffit d’écouter les paroles sexy et 
blues de Devil Said Do pour le comprendre. 

Cet album va continuer a la propulser vers 


l’ascension qu’elle mérite. 
— Par Barry Hammond 
— Traduit par Véronique G.-Allard 


Doug MacArthur 
Tears Like Rain (indépendant) 

Doug MacArthur a 
toujours fait partie de la 
scéne musicale canadienne, 


Doug 


McArthur 


du plus loin que je me 


souvienne. Ca fait plaisir 
d’entendre son nouveau matériel. Tears 
Like Rain est un mélange de chansons 
nouvelles et déja parues. Doug est toujours 
un interpréte hallucinant qui ne connait pas 
de frontiéres. Son spectacle de 45 min- 
utes comprend des histoires divertissantes 
chantées ou racontées. 

Ses histoires et ses contes passent de A 
Pictograph of Crazy Horse aux mondes 
littéraires de Jack Kerouac, Robert Louis 
Stevenson et Jack London qui « tombent du 
Vésuve » (Stumble From Vesuvio), jusque 
dans les brumes de San Francisco. Dans 
une nouvelle version de Boots & Saddles, 
Elvis et Bill Monroe s’arréteront au snack- 
bar-station-service chez Betty et Joe. J’ai 
beaucoup aimé le canot volant The Flying 
Canoe, car tout le monde aime les histoires 
fantasmagoriques. 

Si vous n’avez jamais entendu parler de 
M. MacArthur, cet album est une excellente 
maniére de le connaitre. Mais si vous le 
connaissez déja, vous serez heureux d’avoir 
de ses nouvelles. 

— Par Les Siemieniuk 

— Traduit par Véronique G.-Allard 
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Steve Edge 


Steve Edge masterminded 30 years 
of concerts as artistic director of 
Vancouver’s Rogue Folk Club. Here 
he outlines increasing frustrations 
attracting audiences to his events. 


’s a typical week at Rogue Folk Club 
_ HQ. We have two concerts this week: 
Grammy-winning roots, gospel singer 
Mike Farris (with ace guitarist Paul Pigat) and 
the following night a unique combination of 
Quebec-based Brazilian singer Flavia Nasci- 
mento and Vancouver’s Israeli guitar wizard 
Itamar Erez. I’m on the phone with Dave 
Youngson of Salt Spring Island’s remarkably 
successful venue Pitchfork Social. 

DY: “I guess you’ve sold out the Mike Farris 
show, Steve?” 

Me: “Er, no. Far from it.” 

DY: “We’re almost sold out here; over 260 so 
far.” [That’s 40 more than our venue holds!] 

Me: “You’re out-selling us by around 200 
then.” 

DY: “What??” 

I repeat, we’re only at about 70 sold and the 
concert is just four days away. 

Rogue Folk is celebrating 30 years this 
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month, and May has just been proclaimed 
Rogue Folk Club Month by the City of 
Vancouver. Mike Farris won a Grammy last 
year. He was the biggest hit at the last two 
Edmonton Folk Music Festivals. He’s an 
incredible performer; one of the most soulful 
singers on the planet for sure. But we can’t sell 
out this show. At least, not yet, for Vancouver 
is notoriously last-minute. Sure, we’ ve had 
some sellouts in 2017: The Paperboys, Cajun 
Country Reviva!, Alasdair Fraser & Natalie 
Haas, Old Man Luedecke, Sharon Shannon, 
and Martyn Joseph. 

Most of these sold pretty well as soon as we 
announced them. Others, like Doug Cox/Steve 
Dawson/Linda McRae and Co. celebrating 
the legacy of David Bowie; Oliver Swain and 
Glenna Garramone celebrating Leonard Cohen; 
our 11th annual April In Paris festival of Gypsy 
jazz; and most recently a collaboration with 
Canadian blues singers Suzie Vinnick, Cecile 
Doo-Kingue, Rick Fines, and Paul Pigat; 
and CD launches for John Reischman & The 
Jaybirds, The Eisenhauers, and Andy Hillhouse 
didn’t sell more than a dozen tickets each until 
the last two days before the shows. 

Nerve-racking or what? 

We had to pull out all the stops. Extra press 
releases, ads in The Georgia Straight, free 
coupons delivered to 1,500 local households 
(about 20 were used!), the musicians were 
regaled with pleas to send out Facebook 
announcements to their friends and fans, we 
Boosted the events on our own FB pages, I sent 
out increasingly proselytized blogs to our email 
list, we offered ticket giveaways to CBC and 
Coop Radio. 

And we scraped by. Mostly. Some of them 
sold quite well in the end; others failed to break 
even, but were not nearly as disastrous as we 
thought they would be even a week before the 
show date. 

We used to print a monthly newsletter, Rogue 
Folk Review. It was a lot of work, and was 
becoming increasingly expensive to produce. 
With more folk relying on electronic media for 
their news and music advice we switched to 
an email newsletter and more recently added 
Facebook posts as well. 

The local print media has whittled down 
to The Georgia Straight (once a beacon of 
independent music and thought, boasting more 
than 100 pages every week, with thousands of 
copies distributed for free; now it’s shrunk to 
less than half that size with precious few music 


articles. Their online edition does include more 
music articles and photos, though.). The Sun 
and The Province are soldiering on, but their 
music coverage is more mainstream than ever, 
with occasional forays into independent or folk 
and roots music if space allows. 

There are free dailies on the buses and in 
cafes—and strewn around the streets—reflect- 
ing the attention-challenged times we live in, I 
suppose. It makes it hard for us to get the word 
out, and advertising prices are astronomical. 
Was it Mordecai Richler who said, “Don’t hate 
the media, become the media!”? Not easy for 
a small non-profit like The Rogue, I must say. 
We do try, but how to cut through the clutter? 
Beats me! 

I know. We do present a lot of concerts. At 
least 50 per year. Plus monthly contra dances 
and ukulele jam nights. That’s what we’ve 
done for 30 years. We’ve kept it going at 
roughly break-even all along. We took a hit 
when the province cancelled gaming grants 
a few years back, but recovered when they 
reinstated them a year later—and gave us two 
instead of one! 

We also took a major hit last year when 
LG104 Radio halved their support of our 
concert series (from $10K to $5K, after 
seven years of great support and eight years 
of Shorefest—a free festival of Canadian 
roots music on Sunset Beach prior to the big 
fireworks nights in July —with a huge banner 
proclaiming “Rogue Folk” above the stage 
for thousands of people to see.) Now that the 
CRTC has waived its promise of performance 
requirement to the station they have killed 
Shorefest altogether, and we will receive no 
funding from them this year. 

We’ ll keep going, though! As long as there 
is such a steady supply of fabulous musicians 
coming through. For me, the scene has never 
been healthier. Especially with so many amaz- 
ing new Canadian artists! As long as we have 
such loyal and dedicated volunteers to make 
the shows possible and to guarantee a great 
night for the audience. As long as our sound 
techs are so brilliant. And enough audience 
members come along—and leave with such 
gratitude and smiles on their faces. We’ll keep 
Rogueing on. I yearn for a time when we can 
attract a big-enough crowd irrespective of the 
name or genre of the artist. If it’s at The Rogue, 
it will be great. I do believe that. Fervently. 

Convincing the ticket-buying public is much 
more difficult, it seems. 


NEW FROM 
WHERE ROOTS MEET THE HERE AND NOW! 


0 
TRANSIENT LULLABY 


THE MASTERSONS 


Crafted in the endless blur of skylines, dressing rooms and hotels, TRANSIENT LULLABY is the brilliant new album 
from The Mastersons. With movement as their muse, this late-night collection of evocative and contemplative songs 
showcases the acclaimed husband-and-wife duo at their absolute finest. 


SILHOUETTE We SIRENS 
CHASTITY BROWN | 
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CHASTITY BROWN 


Chastity Brown melds folk, pop and soul on her Red House debut, SILHOUETTE OF SIRENS. The albums 10 original 
tracks introduce us to a new voice — a songwriter of power and conviction who isn't afraid to bare her heart as she 
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sings of heartbreak, need and love. 


LARRY CAMPBELL @ TERESA WILLIAMS 


[=] Delta Times-Dispatch 
DAVID BROMBERG BAND 
ACCUSED OF LOW DOWK. IEFENDANT PROMISES: 


OIRTY COUNTRY BLUES.’ 
“The Blues, The Whole Blues and Nothing But the Blues” 


The Cactus Blossoms The Pines David Bromberg Band Larry Campbell & Charlie Parr 
You’re Dreaming Above the Prairie The Blues, The Whole Teresa Williams Stumpjumper 
Blues and Nothing But 
the Blues 


SU ER 2017 — 


ANDTHE GREAT /MIUSIC 
\KEEPS| ON/ COMING | 


~ welcomes this 
most talented singer 
Songwriter ' to our — 
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“His beautifully clear tenor voice instantly makes him sound 
_ like an old. friend you forgot you knew. But that would only be a 
oes mie if he didn’t write such great songs” 


— Ken Eisner, ee Sea 
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